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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 


larger volume! You’ll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “‘locked-in’”’ moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 
: at a lower production cost to you. 
FLOU ] , See for yourself the 












difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify "Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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You can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin | bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results . . . the same results . . . every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


niformity 
RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET 
LoaF SPECIAL, EAco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
Kyro., OccipENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
PowERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SpPEcIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

Roya PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Electronic Brains—Earth Satellites— Rockets to the 
Moon —just thinking about them makes your head 
swim. Ten years ago this sort of thing was only in 
science fiction. Ten years from now—or even less— 
everyday realities. 

Even as we read of these fantastic possibilities, a 
small, still voice insists on being heard . . . “Where 
do I fit into the Atomic Age?” 

The answer will not be a simple one. 

But out of the promises and the perils, the strength 
and daring of our forefathers that have made America 





: | 
] th and the Atomic Age 


great will speak out again—clear, true, forthright. 

Those of us who have founded our lives on the 
bedrock of Faith will find our answers—and live 
peacefully by them. From our churches and syna- 
gogues we will draw the courage to make the Atomic 
Age an age of promise and fulfillment. 


We do not know what the future lives of our children 
will be. The best we can give them now is the security 
of Faith. Whatever your beliefs, start now to build 
your life and that of your family on a firm foundation 
of truth and Faith. 


Build a strong, richer life... worship together every week! 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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Athens, 438 B.C. 
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Masterpiece . . . the word itself connotes 
rare skill. This skill, plus constant atten- 
tion to laboratory controls, puts in the 
hands of the baker the uniformly fine 
flour he knows he can rely on from Flour me< 


Mills of America. 
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Customers can’t miss your sales message when you tell 
it with Bemis Packages with * Bemis Brand Design * 
True, “Quanta-coded” Colors * Bemis Precision Printing 


* 
. ae 
Let us give you the complete story WY 
about your Constant Salesman. oe 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Léiee of the Woods Miling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 





" 


ALL | 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN a4 SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i: Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
WESTERN CANADA IT’S BETTER — copes ap oe ms panna Flour 
i“ KING” “GREA ” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
7 pe i WHE4 > CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
oF hilly, “Kg 
> 2 Pies, os * Y 
puRiTy THREE STARS| iAMAawaiuiasibaeai 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
CANADA’S 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS =~; 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


* CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 











OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour Ea 
Mills Limited 


Te melite mtel (3 @) 2 iia 
woe eG 
EASTERN &£ 


es: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
RT OFFICE: MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OF VANCOUVER 
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‘Golden loaf Ft6ur 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 56 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 











Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 


























111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


eaten THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

a s.- BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
| SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

fr) ZE89 STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark 




















1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 


1158 Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH 4 AMARILLO 




















Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 
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Blaze Destroys 
International 


Mill Building 


NEW ULM, MINN.—A fire of un- 
determined origin completely de- 
stroyed a cereal mill building and 
warehouse owned by International 
Milling Co. at New Ulm, April 26. 
The fire started on one of the upper 
floors of the five-story structure. 

The building was a historic land- 
mark in New Ulm. It was built 46 
years ago by the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., which was purchased in 1951 by 
International. 

The building was used by Inter- 
national for storage of machinery and 
supplies since it acquired it in 1951. 

The New Ulm fire department was 
successful in preventing the fire from 
spreading to other nearby industrial 
buildings and several small fires 
throughout the town caused by fly- 
ing embers were quickly extinguished. 


Improvement Group 


Plans Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—The program for 
the annual field day of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. has been 
announced by the committee in 
charge. The event will take place this 
year at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, June 14, and will be preceded 
by a dinner at the Muehlebach Hotel 
in Kansas City for visiting bakers 
and other guests the evening of June 
13, with millers of Kansas wheat as 
hosts. 

Arrangements have been made for 
a special train to take millers, bak- 
ers and grain men from Kansas City 
to Manhattan on the morning of 
June 14 in time for the day’s sched- 
ule and returning from Manhattan 
at 4 p.m., reaching Kansas City at 
6 p.m. in time for visitors to make 
train connections for other cities. 

Walter Berger, administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, 
Washington, will be the principal 
speaker on the field day program at 
Manhattan. Another speaker, repre- 
senting the baking industry, will be 
announced later. 








Inspection Tour 

The program will begin with a tour 
of the wheat plots and other experi- 
mental projects at the Manhattan 
campus under leadership of Charles 
W. Pence, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. At noon 
there will be a luncheon served at 
Umberger Hall, the new extension 
department building at Kansas State 
College. This new structure has an 
air-conditioned auditorium where the 
speaking program will take place aft- 
er the luncheon. 

Thereafter, the field day guests 
will have an opportunity to inspect 
some of the college facilities, includ- 
ing the department of flour and feed 
milling industry, where the college 
operates an experimental flour mill 
and has laboratory facilities for test- 
ing milling and baking qualities of 
wheats. 

The wheat field day this year will 
coincide with the annual spring field 
day of the Manhattan experiment sta- 
tion, which is a yearly event spon- 
sored by the college and which at- 
tracts a large number of farmers in 
the north central part of the state. 

Invitations to bakers and others 
to attend the events June 13-14 will 
be sent next week, Roy E. Swenson, 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee, reports. 
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AOM Advised American Millers 
Should Lead in Modernization 


BUFFALO—The American milling 
industry should be on the offensive. 
It must lead rather than be pushed 
into change for, in the main, the ap- 
proach in the past has been defensive 
in nature. In this period of change the 
job of the miller is just as important, 
and may be even more important, 
than that of the salesman or the ex- 
ecutive, provided he rises to the 
occasion. 

With this challenge, Gerald S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, speaking in behalf of manage- 
ment, welcomed members of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers to Buf- 
falo. 

AOM, holding its 61st Annual Tech- 
nical Conference here, is stressing the 
importance of modernization to the 
flour milling industry and its program 
is keyed to that theme. Talks on new 
equipment and a panel on mill mod- 
ernization, using operative millers 
who have had experience building and 
rebuilding mills, brought what might 
well turn out to be a record attend- 
ance for a technical conference. By 
Tuesday midday, registrations ap- 
proached 850 with members still com- 
ing in from all parts of the US., 
Canada and from a number of over- 
seas countries. 

Preceding the meeting was a lun- 
cheon given by Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc. 


Conference Officials 


Co-chairmen of the conference are 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 
and international vice president of 





AOM COVERAGE 


BUFFALO—Editorial coverage of 
the technical conference of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers was 
handled by George E. Swarbreck and 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., of the Minne- 
apolis office, and Paul L. Dittemore 
of the New York office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 





AOM, and Martin T. Vanderheiden, 
George Urban Co. Secretary-treas- 
urer is Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Co-chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee are Arthur N. Hibbs, 
International Milling Co., and Jack 
W. Perkins, GMI. 


“There is a broad avenue of prog- 
ress in the betterment of processing 
all the way from the kind of wheat 
the farmer plants to the manner in 
which the housewife puts the food 
before the family,’ Mr. Kennedy de- 
clared. He continued: “Our vision is 
not confined to the four walls of the 
six or seven stories of the flour mill. 
If you look at a mill merely as a 
grouping of grinders, bolters, sieves, 
purifiers, and what have you, and 
forget that the end product is cus- 
tomer satisfaction, you have never 
really envisioned the real reason for 
your present assignment. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether the mill 
owner buys the best wheat grown in 
the Great Plains area or whether he 
furnishes the most elaborate and 
modern machines unless you, the men 





USDA Announces Awards 
To Process CCC Wheat, 
Corn for Relief Use 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent orders late 
April 29 to mills to process Commod- 
ity Credit Corp.-owned wheat and 
corn into 83,835,650 lb. flour and 
20,398,700 lb. cornmeal for foreign 
and domestic donations. 

The flour and cornmeal for export 
shipment must be ready for delivery 
by May 20 and the remainder by 
June 20. The awards include all pur- 
pose, bread and whole wheat flour. 
The cornmeal must be degermed. 

Private U.S. welfare organizations 
will handle the distribution of the 
flour and cornmeal abroad. 

The flour awards total 8 million 
pounds more than for which USDA 
requested processing offers at this 


time. The cornmeal awards total 34 
million pounds less. USDA had re- 
quested processing bids for 75,708,- 
500 lb. flour and 54,543,000 lb. corn- 
meal. 

Not including the processing of- 
fers now under request, approximate- 
ly 13.4 million bushels of CCC-owned 
wheat has been processed into 554,- 
943,000 lb. flour and 8.9 million bush- 
els of CCC-owned corn into 314,627,- 
250 lb. of cornmeal since August, 
1956, when the expanded donation 
program for flour and cornmeal got 
under way. 

Details of the flour awards are 
appended. 


(See Table on Page 16) 
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NEW DEVELOPMENT—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced what 

it calls a major development in flour milling technology ....... Page 10 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTION—An “overhaul” of ideas of flour distribu- 

tors was suggested by one speaker at the meeting of the National 


Association of Flour Distributors 
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who control the machines, make them 
dance to the tune the customer wants 
to hear.” 

Mr. Kennedy told the technolo- 
gists that before they can become 
good millers, they must be students, 
salesmen and visionaries, too. There 
must be an idea mill operating along- 
side the standard commercial ma- 
chines. They should, he warned, think 
of themselves and of their task as 
something beyond running’ wheat 
through machines and flour to the 
packers. He continued that warning 
by saying: “Above all, don’t let the 
hum of the grinding rolls and the 
rhythmic swing of the sifters lull you 
to the point where you forget that 
every pound of flour that goes 
through the mill has to be sold. Even 
on government give-away programs 
it has to be sold to the government.” 

After referring to the great de- 
velopment in industry generally, a 
development not matched by the mill- 
ing industry, Mr. Kennedy stated: 
“We saw new homes being built, but 
didn’t envision new types of mills. 
Both in the production end and in 
the administration end the deep sleep 
of futility descended on the industry. 
It is a tragedy that an article of food 
such as bread, which is served for. 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, and in be- 
tween meals, day in and day out, year 
in and year out, in every home in this 
land, should have declined in per 
capita consumption over the same pe- 
riod that it-has been improved in nu- 
tritional value and cleanliness. I am 
not sure but what we may still be 
in an industry of sleep walkers.” 


New Mills Abroad 


“But things are stirring, affecting 
our industry,” Mr. Kennedy declared. 
“We look abroad and see new mills. 
We find foreign markets closed to us 
because of these mills. But the mills 
themselves intrigue us because we see 
no similar program of mill building 
going on in this great and prosperous 
country of ours. Building, affecting us 
as an industry, is proceeding apace.” 
Mr. Kennedy referred to the change 
in grocery buying trends through the 
advent of the supermarket. Mr. Ken- 
nedy ended on a challenging note. He 
declared: , 

The freedom and happiness that 
man has always sought reach into 
his job pattern as well as his political 
status. We need someone to break the 
bonds of Prometheus in the milling 
industry. We need someone with the 
imagination to envision what might 
be. We need someone with technical 
skill to design how it could be. We 
need someone with faith to believe 
that it can be. Somewhere, somehow, 
such a man is going to emerge in 
this industry of ours. He could be 
from your ranks. He could be you. 

Frank Harris, Harris & Co., Pty., 
Ltd., Forbes, New South Wales, 
Australia, was introduced to the 
meeting by William P. Riley, AOM 
president. Mr. Harris, with his wife, 
has attended previous meetings of 
the association and he brought greet- 
ings from the Australian millers. 

Referring to Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
marks on the need for being a sales- 
man, Mr. Harris said that the Au- 
stralian milling industry was suffer- 
ing from the superior salesmanship of 
the U.S. Most mills, he reported, were 
on short time; some smaller plants 
had closed down, probably never to 
reopen. This was because of dwin- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., has announced what it describes 
as the first major break-through in 
flour milling technology since the in- 
troduction of steel rollers and puri- 
fiers in the 1870s. Hailed by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
as “the first major improvement in 
flour milling in the past 75 years,” 
the exclusive process may have as 
sweeping effects on the industry as 
did the improvements in grinding and 
purifying which made Minneapolis the 
flour milling capital of the world late 
in the last century. 


“‘Announcement of the new process 
was delayed to insure adequate pat- 
ent protection,’ George Porter, Pills- 
bury attorney, pointed out. “Applica- 
tion for broad patent rights covering 
use of the process both in the USS. 
and abroad are now far enough along 
to permit a public announcement.” 
Mr. Porter stated that “the patents 
should give Pillsbury exclusive rights 
to the new process, regardless of the 
kind of equipment used.” 


Pillsbury milling technicians refer 
to the new process as “turbo grinding 
and turbo separation.” The new proc- 
ess, they said, uses an unusual appli- 
cation of the air vortex principle to 
create man-made “hurricanes” in 
which flour particles are reduced and 
separated. 


Using the process, Pillsbury has re- 
ported it has been able to produce 
entirely new kinds of flours, differing 
chemically and physically from any 
flours produced by conventional mill- 
ing methods. 


John P. Snyder, Jr., production vice 
president, has explained the new 
products in this way: “Ordinary flours 
are not homogeneous; they contain a 
wide range of particle types which 
have different physical, chemical and 
baking characteristics. Through our 
new process we are able to separate 
particles which have properties es- 
pecially suited to bread baking, others 
which have excellent cake baking 
properties, and so forth. As a result, 
we are able to tailor-make flours for 
each baking requirement.” 

Mr. Snyder pointed out that con- 
ventional milling processes can pro- 
duce flours for special baking pur- 
poses. “But these flours, usually cre- 





—— Z 

NEW EQUIPMENT — Totally new 
equipment had to be designed and 
constructed by Pillsbury milling tech- 
nologists to convert the results of 
laboratory experiments into a new 
commercial process. Turbo separators 
like this one are now being manufac- 
tured in the company’s Minneapolis 
plant under license from Microcyclo- 
mat Co., Minneapolis. 
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Pillsbury Hails Its New Turbo Process 
As Major Development in Industry 


ated by blending wheats prior to mill- 
ing, contain some inseparable frac- 
tions which are not suited to special- 
ized baking purposes,” he said. “We 
are now able to mill special purpose 
flours with a uniformity never before 
possible. 

“Most important for the miller,” 
Mr. Snyder continued, ‘we are no 
longer entirely dependent upon wheat 
blends and crop changes to produce 
desired baking properties — we can 
mill these uniform, high quality flours 
from wheats of varying characteris- 
tics.” 

Mr. Snyder pointed out that Pills- 
bury is now producing flour on a 
commercial basis with a protein con- 
tent above 20%. “This high protein 


content is a result of the milling 
method,” Mr. Snyder said. “No dried 
gluten or substances not originally 
found in the wheat kernel have been 
added.” The flour also has a low ash 
content, characteristic of short pat- 


ent bakery flours but unusual in high 
protein flours, he said. 

Pillsbury said the new process is 
the result of many years of research 
in the company’s Minneapolis milling 
development laboratories. Pillsbury 
began experimenting with the process 
shortly after World War II. Turbo 
mills have been operating on a pro- 
duction basis since 1953 in some of 
the company’s plants: A $300,000 
turbo milling installation is to oper- 
ate at the Enid, Okla., plant. 


The company credits Tibor Rozsa, 
director of milling development, with 
spearheading research on the project. 
Also named in patent applications are 
C. G. Harrel, Arlin Ward, Ralph Grac- 
za and Truman Manning. 


Pillsbury has announced it intends 
to market on an exclusive basis a 
number of products made under the 
new process for the benefit of the 
bakery trade and other industrial 
users. 





HEART OF THE PROCESS—tThe heart of Pillsbury’s new turbo milling 
process is a turbo separator like this one in the company’s historic “A” mill 
in Minneapolis. Inspecting the new equipment with Philip W. Pillsbury, 
chairman of the board, center, are Truman Manning, left, milling development 
process miller, and Tibor Rozsa, director of milling development. 


Beevo, Product of Turbo Milling, 
Available in Limited Quantities 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury’s new 
milling process has far-reaching im- 
plications for bakers, according to 
George S. Pillsbury, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., bakery products 
division. 

“We have yet to explore fully the 
wide range of new possibilities which 
our turbo milling process opens up for 
the baking industry,” Mr. Pillsbury 
said. ‘“However, we believe the proc- 
ess will play an important part in 
solving many technical problems fac- 
ing bakers today.” 

Mr. Pillsbury went on to point out 


that the turbo milling process has 
produced a product, Beevo, which has 
already proved highly useful to bak- 
ers. “In fact, the demand for Beevo 
currently exceeds supply,” Mr. Pills- 
bury commented. Bakers who have 
tried the new turbo milled flour in 
their plants report it to be an unusu- 
ally “strong” flour, offering many 
practical benefits, he said. 

According to bakers, Mr. Pillsbury 
reported, combining Beevo with stand- 
ard patents results in better volume, 
strong but more tender crusts, more 
symmetrical loaves and easier ma- 
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Pillsbury Data 
On New Process 


Here is a copy of the fact 
sheet which Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has provided on its new 
turbo milling process: 

1. The new process is a two- 
part operation consisting of 
“turbo grinding” and “turbo 
separation.” 

2. The process makes use of 
the phenomenon referred to by 
cereal scientists as “protein 
shift” to refine ordinary flours 
into a number of commercial 
components, including  ultra- 
high protein flours for use in 
making breads and rolls. 

3. Conventional grinding and 
sifting equipment produces flour 
from hard spring wheat with an 
average particle size of 90 to 
100 microns. Pillsbury’s new 
process can produce flour com- 
mercially in the sub-sieve par- 
ticle range. Separation of the 
fine-sized particles produces the 
phenomenon called “protein 
shift.” These particles are far 
higher in protein content than 
the larger size particles pro- 
duced by conventional milling 
equipment. 

4. Pillsbury’s new turbo sepa- 
rator makes it possible to sepa- 
rate particles one sixth the size 
attainable with the finest silk 
screens, 

5. The new process can pro- 
duce flour with a protein con- 
tent above 20%. The company 
has not revealed the top pro- 
tein range attainable. 

6. Protein is among the most 
important nutritional ingre- 
dients. High protein foods com- 
mand premium prices in the 
market. Wheat is one of the 
cheapest sources of high protein 
food; but with conventional 
milling equipment it has been 
impossible to concentrate the 
protein content of the wheat 
berry and deplete it of starch. 
The new Pillsbury process will 
enable men to tap this rich 
source of low-cost protein. This 
could have far-reaching impli- 
cations for less prosperous areas 
of the world where high-protein 
foods are at a premium, as well 
as for areas which produce 
large quantities of low-protein 
wheat. 

%. For American bakers, the 
new high protein flours have 
important practical applica- 
tions. In combination with 
standard patent flours, they re- 
sult in better volume, more at- 
tractive and elastic crust, more 
symmetrical loaves, and easier 
machining. With the swing to 
automation and mechanization 
in the baking industry, protein 
content becomes especially im- 
portant, since high protein 
flours produce the dough toler- 
ance required in automatic han- 
dling. 











chining. Mixing tolerance is high. 
Makers of hamburger and wiener 
rolls, he said, have found that using 
Beevo in their formulas helps rolls 
stand up better in the steamer and 
reduces hinge breakage. 

Discovery of Beevo’s effectiveness 
as a reserve or regulator flour for 
“beefing up” weak or sticky doughs 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Wheat Price 
Drop Seen 
In May 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
wheat prices are expected during 
May, the department of agricultural 
economics of Kansas State College 
says in its monthly report on the 
wheat and feed grains sections of 
the Kansas agricultural situation. 

Last year prices improved some in 
early May before beginning the usual 
seasonal decline into the harvest sea- 
son, the report said. Current condi- 
tions suggest this will not be repeat- 
ed this year and that prices will de- 
cline as the harvesting season begins 
in southern Oklahoma and Texas in 
late May. 

Free wheat supplies appear ade- 
quate for the remainder of the fiscal 
year; total free wheat supplies as 
of April 1 were estimated at 238 
million bushels. Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans outstanding as of March 
15 were 167 million bushels as com- 
pared with 311 million bushels a year 
earlier. Combined exports of wheat 
and flour in the July through March 
period indicate that only 87 million 
bushels would be needed during the 
April-June period to reach the US. 
Department of Agriculture’s revised 
export estimate of 450 million bush- 
els for the 1956-57 year. Some cut- 
back in exports may occur since cur- 
rent reports indicate that the 1957 
European wheat crop will be sub- 
stantially larger than a year ago, 
and harvest will be three to four 
weeks earlier than last year. 

Winter wheat production based on 
April 1 conditions was estimated at 
669 million bushels or 9% less than 
a vear earlier and 22% less than the 
1946-55 average. Kansas production 
estimated at nearly 80 million bush- 
els is 44% below the 1956 crop and 
59% below average. Rains during 
April have improved crop prospects 
since April 1. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has announced price supports 
for the 1958 crop at a national aver- 
age level of $1.78 bu. as compared 
to $2 bu. for the 1957 crop. Improved 
growing conditions in Europe and 
other parts of the world suggest that 
export needs in 1957-58 may not be 
as large as during the past season. 
As a result, the price decline prior 
to and during harvest may be larger 
than was expected earlier, and the 
seasonal price rise during the fall 
and winter months may be less than 
in the past year. 

Steady to slightly higher prices for 
corn and grain sorghum and slightly 
lower prices for oats appear probable 
during May. Supplies of feed grains 
appear more than adequate for the 
remainder of the feeding season. 
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Midwest Unit, AACC, 
Plans Meeting May 6 


CHICAGO—The Midwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists plans a tour of the Argonne 
National Laboratories May 6, begin- 
ning at 2 p.m., according to Robert 
B. Koch, J. R. Short Milling Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

A dinner at 6:30 p.m. will be pre- 
ceded by a cocktail hour at 5 p.m. 
Officers will be installed following the 
dinner. The dinner meeting will be at 
the Cypress Inn at Hinsdale, Ill. 

Transportation will be available 
from the Hinsdale train depot to the 
Argonne Laboratories. 
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Herbert D. Vanderlip 


Allis-Chalmers Names 
Herbert D. Vanderlip 


To Processing Post 


MJLWAUKEE — Herbert D. Van- 
derlip has been appointed assistant 
engineer in charge of chemical proc- 
essing and food machinery at Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

Graduating from Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1947 with a B.S. degree in 
milling technology and a minor in 
cereal chemistry, Mr. Vanderlip 
joined the supervisory staff of Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich., in the mill- 
ing division, as coordinator of produc- 
tion and engineering for new plant 
expanison. Immediately following he 
was appointed superintendent of the 
new plant. 

In 1949 Mr. Vanderlip moved to 
Salina, Kansas, as plant superinten- 
dent for Gooch Milling Co. 

Mr. Vanderlip joined Allis-Chalmers 
in 1950 and has since been actively 
engaged as an application engineer 
of chemical processing and food ma- 
chinery in the processing machinery 
department. 
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J. B. Ehrsam Company 


Names Superintendent 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS — Clar- 
ence W. Culbertson has been named 
superintendent of the J. B. Ehrsam 
& Sons Manufacturing Co.’s found- 
ries here and at Wichita, Kansas, ac- 
cording to W. J. Ehrsam, Jr., presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Cul- 
bertson is from Kansas City and is 
thoroughly familiar with foundry 
work, Mr. Ehrsam said. 
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WILLIAM SALO DIES 
TOLEDO—William J. Salo, 63, an 
employee of the National Milling Co. 
for more than 35 years, died April 16 
in a Toledo hospital. 
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Ward Baking Company Announces 
Formation of Three Divisions 


NEW YORK — The formation of 
eastern, central and southern region- 
al divisions of the Ward Baking Co. 
has been announced by Arnold Jack- 
son, president of the company. 

Mr. Jackson said that the regional 
set-up was brought about to decen- 
tralize operations from the headquar- 
ters office in New York and bring 
company management closer to the 
plant operation in the company’s 21 
widely separated bakeries. 

Chester C. Beach has been appoint- 
ed manager of the eastern region, 
and will make his headquarters in the 
New York office. Ray Murray has 
been named manager of the central 
region, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Edwin J. Finegan is manager of the 
southern region, and will make Tam- 
pa his headquarters. 

Mr. Beach will supervise overall 
plant operations in Boston, White 
River Junction, Providence, Syracuse, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Balti- 
more. He has been associated with the 
baking industry for 41 years and 
joined the Ward Baking Co. in 1940. 
He has served as headquarters field 
representative and as a manager of 


bakeries in Columbus, Detroit and 
Newark. For the last three years he 
has been assistant general sales man- 
ager of the company. 

Mr. Murray, who will direct plant 
activities in Chicago, South Bend, De- 
troit, St. Louis, Cleveland and Colum- 
bus, joined the company 33 years ago 
as a shipping clerk. In the interven- 
ing years, he has risen through the 
ranks of sales supervisor, sales mana- 
ger, and until his recent appointment, 
Mr. Murray has been manager of 
the company’s two Chicago bakeries. 

Mr. Finegan, whose region covers 
operations in Tampa, New Orleans, 
Jacksonville, Birmingham, High Point 
and Rocky Mount, N. C., started with 
the company as a cake salesman in 
1936. Progressing through the posi- 
tions of sales supervisor, agency 
sales manager and headquarters field 
representative, he became manager 
of the Tampa bakery in 1951, where 
he remained until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

E. D. Sidders, manager of the 
Bronx bakery, and E. A. Brennan, 
Newark bakery manager, will con- 
tinue to report directly to the presi- 
dent’s office. 





Navigation Officially 
Opened at Lakehead 


WINNIPEG—Navigation at Fort 
William-Port Arthur was declared 
officially open at 10 a.m. April 23, but 
by that time some 15 million bu. 
grain had poured into the holds of 
lake carriers since the first boat ar- 
rived at the Lakehead on April 9. 

Last year navigation opened on 
April 11, while in the preceding two 
years the date was the same, April 
20. In 1953 the official opening was 
April 1, which tied with the same 
date in 1902 for the earliest on record. 
The latest opening on record was May 
22, 1888. 
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Canadian Group Notes 
PL 480 Activities 


TORONTO—A bulletin from the 
Canadian Flour Export Committee to 
exporting flour mills of Canada calls 
attention to the “magnitude and ef- 
fectiveness” of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 of the U.S., commonly known as 
Public Law 480. The bulletin sum- 
marizes reports in The Northwestern 
Miller of the transactions made dur- 
ing the past six months. 

Seventeen countries which have re- 
ceived sizeable quantities of wheat 
under PL 480 in the period were 
named, together with the dollar val- 
ues and in most cases the approximate 
quantities of U.S. wheat. In addition, 
the bulletin states that the “US. has 
extended PL 480 for one more year, 
with a money limitation of $1 billion.” 





Weekly IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period April 17-23, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 2,082,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 118,369 cwt. flour (274000 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 1,808,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in- 


volved in the sales was Yugoslavia. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 111,130,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada are 
55,615,000 bu. and by Australia 24,480,000 bu. 


Committee Named to 


Handle Memorial Fund 


MINNEAPOLIS — A number of 
close friends of Harvey E. Yantis, 
editor of Feedstuffs, and associate 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
who died April 12, have sent contri- 
butions to The Miller Publishing Co. 
with requests that they be used for 
the establishment of a memorial to 
Mr. Yantis. 

Because of these requests the com- 
pany has asked three feed manufac- 
turers to serve as a memorial com- 
mittee. 

They are Oscar Straube, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, and 
chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Mau- 
rice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, and secretary of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., and 
James C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


It was announced that contribu- 
tions may be sent to the committee, 
addressed to Memorial Fund, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Mr. Yantis served as president of 
The Miller Publishing Co. since 1954 
as well as editor of Feedstuffs since 
1933. Last week, the company an- 
nounced that it is establishing a 
Harvey E. Yantis Memorial Scholar- 
ship at the Feed Technology School 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
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Buffalo Flour Club 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO—Theodore A. Wagner, 
vicepresident of the Frauenheim 
Corp.’s Wagner grain division, has 
been reelected president of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club. Members of the club 
are executives in Buffalo’s flour, feed, 
grain merchandising, grain elevator 
and allied industries. 


The new vice president is William 
L. Rogers, Jr. Fred G. Krueger was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Elected 
to three-year terms on the executive 
committee were Thomas J. Stanley 
and William P. Thornton. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


dling markets. The Australian millers 
are not subsidized, he said, but at 
the same time he admired the good 
salesmanship of the American millers. 

Mr. Harris said that the ideas and 
information he obtained at the AOM 
conference had more than repaid him 
for the time and money spent on mak- 
ing trips to the U.S. 

Sanitation Report 

Reports were presented by George 
Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for the 
sanitation committee, and by Tibor 
Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for the 
technical committees. 

Prof. E. P. Farrell, Kansas State 
College, reported for the educational 
committee. Plans were being made 
for the final editing and preparation 
of the Cereal Millers’ Handbook, and 
he told the meeting that George E. 
Swarbreck, managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, had agreed to 
be responsible for this work. It was 
proposed to appoint a subcommittee 
from Minneapolis millers to assist 
him with any technical problems that 
came up. Mr. Riley presented the 
president’s report and Donald S. Eber, 
international secretary, detailed the 
progress of administrative work dur- 
ing the year. George S. O. Smith, 
Flour Mills of America, told mem- 
bers that the financial situation was 
in good shape. : 

J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., returned to the theme 
of salesmanship, mentioned by Mr. 
Kennedy and used by Mr. Harris. He 
asked the members if they were being 
good salesmen for their own associ- 
ation in recruiting young men to 
membership. The operative millers, 
he declared, should do a bit of selling 
of themselves. He revealed that the 
International Milling Co. provides 
more members than any other firm 
for the association. 

Mr. Rozsa, chairman of the AOM 
technical committee, presented a re- 
view of his group’s activities before 
the full membership meeting of the 
association at the Buffalo conference. 

The committee is composed of two 
millers from single plant mills, eight 
production executives from multi- 
plant milling companies, one produc- 
tion executive of a multi-plant feed 
mill, one milling engineer and two 
research and development men, all 
together 14 men. 

Detailing geographical distribution, 
Mr. Rozsa said that seven commit- 
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Additional Reports From the AOM Conference 


tee members are from Minneapolis 
and the Northwest, two from the 
central states, two from the South- 
west, two from the Pacific Coast and 
one from Canada. 


Flour Mill Survey 


The committee has had three meet- 
ings in the year under review. An- 
other survey of flour mills using bulk 
handling was carried out; Canadian 
mills participated for the first time. 
Of the U.S. mills, 36, or 65%, par- 
ticipated, together with 10 Canadian 
mills. Bulk handling was found to 
be in its initial stages in Canada, 
86% of the U.S. mills reporting in- 
dicated their use of bulk handling. 
This represented an increase of 5% 
over the total reported in 1955. The 
smaller U.S. mills reported that 
17.8% of their output was handled 
in bulk, 4% more than in 1955. 16.2% 
of the production from the larger U.S. 
mills is handled in bulk, 3% more 
than in 1955. Not only has the volume 
of bulk flour moving to outside sales 
increased, but the volume of flour 
moved by the milling companies from 
one of their plants to another has 
also grown. The survey establishes 
unmistakeably a very slow trend to- 
ward gradual expansion of bulk flour 
handling, Mr. Rozsa declared. 


More of the smaller mills reported 
bulk storage facilities this year, while 
100% of the large mills claimed for 
the first time to have installations. 


Flour mills of all sizes and from 
every location voiced considerable dis- 
satisfaction with portable bulk flour 
containers. Mr. Rozsa said that con- 
densation inside is causing problems 
universally, while improvements are 
desired generally in cleaning, infes- 
tation, maintenance and scheduling. 
The largest portion of bulk flour, al- 
most three quarters of the total vol- 
ume, is loaded and moved in railroad 
cars. 

The problem of condensation in the 
railroad cars is not entirely under 
the miller’s jurisdiction. The solution 
must be worked out by cooperation 
between miller, baker and railroads, 
and particularly the rail car design- 
ers. Mr. Rozsa asserted 1,500 new 
bulk flour cars are expected to be 
built shortly. 

The committee has finished its 
purification project. “Proposed Puri- 


. fier Test” to guide the millers who 


would like to determine how good a 
job their different purifiers are doing, 
has been published (Milling Produc- 
tion, April, 1957, page 22). We hope 
that in a few years there will be 
enough experience with the handling 
of this test to enable the committee 
to write more detailed test specifica- 
tions, Mr. Rozsa said. The committee 
has also published a preliminary sur- 
vey on wheat conditioning, and prog- 
ress was made on the instrumenta- 
tion project. A survey was completed 
of the instrumentation practices of 
the committee members themselves. 


Manpower of Mills 


The committee finds no reason to 
be ashamed of the manpower pro- 
ductivity of the flour mills. A check 
into the federal Census of Manufac- 
tures placed flour and feed mills at 
the top position in the food industries 
in this respect. In regard to the index 
of mechanical power utilization, per 
worker, the industry is very close to 
the top. As an approach to the study 
of man power productivity, the com- 
mittee undertook to plan and draft a 
personnel organization of an ideal effi- 
cient 3,000-sack-a-day flour’ mill, with 
complete breakdowns of man power 


requirements in every department. 

In the area of mill modernization, 
pneumatic lifts were studied. Their 
installation is recommended on new 
installations, while it is doubtful that 
bucket elevators which are otherwise 
in good condition should be replaced. 

“We note with a degree of satis- 
faction that the objectives the com- 
mittee set for itself are either 
achieved or in the process of normal 
progress toward fulfillment,” Mr. 
Rozsa declared. 

“There is a different climate today 
in technical and research subjects. 
The problems are clearly defined—the 
jobs are understood—money is be- 
coming available for research. Are 
the men here who will get these 
things done?” 


Sanitation Committee 


George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., presenting the report of the 
sanitation committee, said that the 
year-long study comparing the ef- 
ficiency and cost of three mill spot 
fumigants had been completed and 
would be reported upon at a later 
session of the conference. 


Mr. Wagner revealed that the 
study of the prevalence of air borne 
contaminants, which are often re- 
covered in flour and cereals, has been 
temporarily discontinued. The com- 
mittee suggests, however, that mill- 
ers continue to plan for the day 
when all air used in mill machinery 
can be adequately filtered, tempered 
and humidified. Cyclone air exhausts 
from mill elevator and cleaning ma- 
chinery discharge rodent hair frag- 
ments and insect fragments. These 
quantities often find their way into 
the products. He said gamma irrad- 
iation of wheat and cereal products 
for insect control has been carefully 
evaluated. At the present time this 
equipment and technique do _ not 
appear to be sufficiently advanced to 
be of practical use in the industry. 

The growing real or imaginary 
fear of mill spot fumigants by em- 
ployees is and will continue to be 
recognized. The committee proposes 
to prepare a publication on the haz- 
ards and recommended safety pre- 
cautions to be followed when using 
any insect toxicants in flour mills. 

Sanitation problems encountered 
in bulk transport of flour and cereals 
have been and will continue to re- 
ceive the attention of the committee. 
At this time the cause and extent of 
the problem are known; the solutions 
are more difficult. 


A co-operative study on the ef- 
fectiveness of a rodent repellent is 
now in progress. Laboratory tests 
have been completed and are suf- 
ficiently promising to warrant exten- 
sive field testing. The material is 
available to the committee members 
in both water and granule form. 
Limited field testing indicates that 
rats will be repelled from an area 
for a period of six months after an 
initial treatment. 


Boxcar Contamination 


Data on the condition of boxcars 
during the year just past are being 
tabulated. These data indicate that 
boxcars were more infested with in- 
sects and contaminated by rodents 
during 1956 than in any year since 
1949. Mr. Wagner predicted that pure 
food and drug will be examining 
empty boxcars set at mill sidings for 
flour loading during the coming year. 
All should re-evaluate the boxcar 
cleaning programs to assure that 
there can be no criticism for inef- 
ficient removal of potential contam- 
ination such as rat pellets, mouse 
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GMI TO MODERNIZE 
BUFFALO PLANT 


BUFFALO—General Mills, Inc., is 
planning a widespread modernization 
of its Buffalo flour mill and cereal 
plant that will run into “millions of 
dollars,” Gerald S. Kennedy, vice 
president, Minneapolis, told the Buf- 
falo Evening News in an exclusive 
interview at the AOM convention. 
He said the Buffalo facilities will be 
“completely modernized in equipment 
and plant” when the long-range pro- 
gram is completed. He said, “The 
program for Buffalo is still in the 
early-planning stages, and no dates 
or specific projects can be reveaied 
at this time. But,” he said, “I can 
say that the modernization ultimate- 
ly will involve spending millions of 
dollars in Buffalo and is in line with 
a constant modernization of our 
plants and equipment to meet pro- 
duction requirements and our cus- 
tomers’ demands.” 





pellets and/or visible forms of in- 
sects. 

A search for practical and eco- 
nomical means to eliminate bird 
pests from mill properties will be 
continued during the coming year. 

Customer complaints of alleged 
excessive contaminants in flour ap- 
pear to be increasing. In many in- 
stances the committee members 
agree rather closely in their count 
but disagree with the results ob- 
tained by the customers’ technicians. 

Last November the Second Na- 
tional Grain Sanitation Conference 
was held in Kansas City. This con- 
ference was sponsored by the Millers 
National Federation and AOM. 
Registered attendance exceeded 170, 
all that hotel space could comfort- 
ably accommodate. Extension special- 
ists directing grain sanitation pro- 
grams in each of 18 principal wheat 
producing states attended all ses- 
sions. The committee will continue 
to study a more efficient and eco- 
nomical mill cleaning program. The 
intangible term of “housekeeping” 
must and will be defined in tangible 
terminology. Manufacturers of me- 
chanical and powered cleaning equip- 
ment are being informed of our spe- 
cialized needs. Necessary equipment, 
work plans and adequate training of 
sanitary personnel is receiving more 
careful study. In other words, we 
must develop a more efficient clean- 
ing program to meet increasingly 
higher sanitation standards and con- 
tribute to more economical produc- 
tion costs. 

The proposed sanitation manual is 


now 80% completed, Mr. Wagner 
reported. 
Dr. Majel MacMasters, Northern 


Regional Branch, USDA, described 
the present status of the review of 
literature on wheat conditioning. It 
is expected that the bibliography 
will be published sometime this year. 
About 800 references have been lo- 
cated and the work of translation of 
foreign work is in hand. Dr. Mac- 
Masters, R. A. Larkin and I. M. Cull 
made a joint presentation of a paper 
on the effect of year and station 
where grown on the relationship be- 
tween thickness of the endosperm 
cell walls and milling quality of four 
Pacific Northwest varieties. 

The interest displayed by operative 
millers in the modernization of facili- 
ties was underlined as William P. 
Riley, William Kelly Milling Co., 


president of AOM, opened the first 
technical session proper of the con- 
ference. Described for members was 
the new plant of the California Mill- 
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ing Corp. at Los Angeles. The speak- 
er was Eric A Stanger, general man- 
agerinthe U.S. and Canada for Henry 
Simon, Ltd., builder of the mill. 

Mr. Stanger touched on the va- 
rious factors which affect both the 
cost and the design of a new mill and 
highlighted what he described as the 
salient advantages of erecting a com- 
pletely new plant. His talk was illus- 
trated with pictures of the project 
as it developed and included shots of 
the equipment installed in the 1,950- 
sack plant. 

Advantages Summarized 

Summarizing the advantages of a 
new facility over an existing mill, 
Mr. Stanger pinpointed the follow- 
ing: 

1. The advantage of location. The 
development has taken place in an 
expanding area, and thus the Cali- 
fornia company is better equipped to 
profit from the development. 

2. The mill operates at a greater 
extraction level than the existing mill 
located alongside the new plant. This 
return of more flour of equal quality 
from a given quantity of wheat is 
bound to provide substantial financial 
advantages. 

3. The new mill is easy to super- 
vise, and requires less labor than the 
other plant of almost similar size. 

4. The absence of conveyors apart 
from drop bottom flour conveyors, 
and the introduction of pneumatic 
conveying have reduced the places 
where infestation could lodge and 
breed. Therefore, sanitation costs 
will be a great deal less. 

5. Cost of maintenance of the new 
equipment will be less. 

6. There is a saving of power con- 
sumption in a well designed unit 
which can no longer be regarded as 
insignificant. 

7. The new mill calls for reduced 
fire insurance premiums on account 
of being a better fire risk. 


Finally. Mr. Stanger said: “There 
is the added factor of the prestige 
which the milling company has by 
virtue of its decision to make a prog- 
ressive step and operate what must 
now be the most modern mill in the 
U.S. Their own customers are bound 
to be appreciative of the work that 
has been done to further their inter- 
ests.” 

The cost of the new mill, the build- 
ing and storage, Mr. Stanger ex- 
plained, also included the cost of 
conditioning bin space, flour handling, 
bulk storage, blending and paacking 
feilities for the existing mill. Not- 
withstanding this, the company has 
already stated that the earnings of 
the new mill to date confirm their 
original estimate concerning the rate 
of pay-off. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stanger esti- 
mated that based on present figures 
the entire investment will be recov- 
ered in 10 years. This rate of return 
would permit pay off between six 
and seven years had it not been nec- 
essary to construct a new building for 
the mill. 

Study Described 


The conference organizers also rec- 
ognized another facet in the modern- 
ization trend by infusing material on 
bulk handling into their program. 
D. B. Pratt, technical director, cake 
service section of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
dealt with the changes which occur 
within a loaded bulk flour car. 

Mr. Pratt commented: “The spread 
of the bulk flour idea has been so 
rapid that many of us have plunged 
blindly into bulk loading without an 
opportunity to study many of the 
problems entailed.’’ He explained that 
in order to achieve a position of in- 
telligently advising the engineering 
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staff and customers, Pillsbury under- 
took a detailed study of a loaded air- 
slide car over a period of three weeks 
at Atchison, Kansas. 

The car was filled to within 12 in. 
of the ceiling with a standard patent, 
Kansas, hard wheat bakery flour 
milled from 100-0/0 new wheat. Be- 
fore sealing the car, six iron constan- 
tan thermocouple leads were placed 
in the flour and car. 

After illustrating the placement of 
the leads, Mr. Pratt reported the fit- 
ting of the gold-lead sensing element 
for a Minneapolis-Honeywell humidi- 
ty instrument, connected to a strip 
card recorder. The car hatches were 
then closed and sealed. A hole was 
drilled in the top of the car and fitted 
with a rubber stopper so that samples 
of the internal air might be with- 
drawn for analysis each day. The car 
was switched to a siding adjacent to 
the mill elevator and allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for 21 days. The car 
received upwards of five hours’ sun 
each day. Samples were withdrawn at 
intervals and given complete chemical 
and physical analysis. 

Slides showing the development of 
the experiment were then exhibited 
by Mr. Pratt. 

Things to Come 

From an examination of present 
problems in the flour milling business 
the conference switched to the con- 
sideration of what many technologists 
think is the shape of things to come 
to the industry. W. H. Kretz, man- 
ager, classifiier applications depart- 
ment, the Sharples Corp., gave a 
summary of the need for a high effi- 
ciency classifier in the sub-sieve 
range of particle sizes, together with 
some history of the development of 
the Sharples Super Classifier. 


Mr. Kretz then gave a detailed de- 
scription of an air vortex classifier 
and showed how the embodiment of 
certain design principles in the Shar- 
ples classifieds enabled it to approach 
the optimum results of sharp sepa- 
ration and high product yield. Slides 
were shown to illustrate these princi- 
ples. 

A description of another new mill— 
in Haiti and now under construction 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—was 
given by William Katz and H. D. Van- 
derlip of that company. Mr. Vander- 
lip explained that A-C is responsible 
for the complete design of the plant 
and is supervising the erection. The 
plant itself is being built by Ameri- 
can capital interested in developing 
the welfare of free peoples through- 
out the Caribbean area. 


Start Up Date Set 


Construction is progressing and the 
start-up date has been set for June 
15. Mr. Vanderlip said the mill is a 
3,500 cwt. plant incorporating a long 
extraction flow capable of producing 
80-0/0 top grade flour. The plant is a 
complete facility incorporating a half 
million bushel grain storage system 
complete with pneumatic unloading 
docks and grain transfer facilities 
rated at 4,000 bu. an hour. 


Mr. Katz showed a series of slides 
illustrative of the project as it de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Vanderlip interjected some 
comments about his company’s par- 
ticipation in the building of the plant. 
He stated: “We have heard from 
some of our close friends in the indus- 
try that there is an undercurrent of 
criticism regarding our participation 
in the project. We had nothing to do 
with the promotion of this mill. We 
only became interested after Ameri- 
can capital was arranged and the eco- 
nomic studies indicated that it was 
profitable to build a plant in this 
area.” 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


PHILADELPHIA — Flour distribu- 
tion is not necessarily a “doomed in- 
dustry” as some are prone to describe 
it, but can be “a dynamic industry” 
with a sound, profitable future, Ellis 
D. English, president, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
told representatives of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the 38th annual convention of the 
group held here April 28-30. 

In a _ straight -from - the - shoulder 
presentation outlining the problems 
of both the miller and the distributor, 
Mr. English pointed to the need for 
“overhauling of ideas, philosophy and 
even ideals’ in some cases, on both 
sides of the ledger, and indicated that 
“a good distributor is in greater de- 
mand today than ever before.” 

Mr. English noted that as numbers 
become smaller and individuals be- 
come fewer, quality of representatives 
becomes more important, and this 
fact will become even more accentu- 
ated in the years ahead. 


In a searching discussion of the 
millers’ problems, the distributors’ 
problems, and possible solutions, Mr. 
English stated that millers are “fight- 
ing the battle of obsolescence” in 
methods, organization, business 
philosophies and ideas. He called on 
the millers to “overhaul their business 
philosophy,” admitting that it would 
require “a vast amount of dollars and 
time,” but would be necessary for 
survival. 

Mr. English called for concerted 
effort on the part of millers in re- 
search, particularly in the field of 
“human understanding” wherein they 
could learn more about the needs and 
desires of customers, brokers, jobbers 
and salesmen. 

Indicating that “we gain a lot from 
sitting down and talking over our 
mutual problems,” Mr. English coun- 
selled the distributors to try to un- 
derstand the millers’ problems. Here 
he alluded to what he described as 
“hysterical selling” and_ strongly 
stressed the problems and fallacies in- 
volved. 

Realistic Look Urged 


Mr. English told the distributors 
to “get the cobwebs out of their 
heads and take a realistic look at the 
problem.” “Be proud of your business 
activity in an honorable profession, 
and curtail cheap gossip,” he coun- 
selled the distributors. He also called 
for a continued campaign to train 
and interest youth in the business. 

“Tf all of us will be as good to the 
flour industry as it has been to us, 
we will have a far more profitable, 
more dynamic industry,” he con- 
cluded. 

In the address, Mr. English referred 
to bulk flour handling, and recom- 
mended that a seminar be scheduled 
for next year’s meeting with invita- 
tions to top level representatives of 
distribution, transportation and sell- 
ing. We will have to live with this 
development and should learn some- 
thing about it, he declared. 

The subject of bulk flour handling 
had previously been covered by D. K. 
Banks, Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa., 
who indicated that many problems 
involved would be alleviated in 1958 
with a push on production of bulk 
flour equipment. He outlined the prob- 
lems of bulk handling and methods 
in use today. 

An open discussion of the subject, 
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encouraging observations from the 
floor, took on a “study from cloud 14” 
approach which indicated that the 
future pattern might bring mills in 
the population centers servicing ac- 
counts locally, that eventually flour 
would be pumped in as needed to all 
bakers and that all bakers would 
eventually embrace bulk handling of 
flour or go out of business. 

In the discussion it was pointed out 
that, contrary to some opinion, the 
new type hopper cars were working 
most satisfactorily in the bulk opera- 
tion. 

The need for a _ strong national 
group was stressed by many on the 
program and pertinently pointed out 
by Robert Schoedler, Vanderbilt 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Alfred C. Beckmann 
Elected President 
Of Pioneer Mills 


SAN ANTONIO — Alfred C. Beck- 
mann, vice president and general man- 
ager of Pioneer Flour Mills since 
1954, has been named president of 
the 106-year-old San Antonio, Texas, 
firm. Other officers chosen at Pio- 
neer’s annual election are Ernst 
Schuchard, vice president; Ted James, 
vice president; Brentano C. Harnisch, 
secretary; Alfred R. Martin, treasur- 
er; and G. E. Ransleben, sales mana- 
ger. 

Mr. Beckmann is a great grandson 
of Carl Hilmer Guenther, who opened 
the company’s first water-powered 
flour mill in 1851 at Fredericksburg, 
Texas. He becomes the fourth in an 
unbroken line of direct descendants 
which has served the company as 
president since the founder’s death in 
1903. 

During the past 10 years, Mr. Beck- 
mann has been a key figure in the 
development and marketing of Pio- 
neer baking mixes for biscuits, cakes, 
pancakes and corn bread in Texas 
and Louisiana. The firm, with a mill- 
ing capacity of 4,000 ewt. per day, 
produces a line of wheat flour, corn 
meal and stock and poultry feeds. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN COMPANY CHARTERED 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The Grand- 
jake Grain Co., Inc., Grove, Okla. 
has been chartered with capital stock 
$25,000, 50 years existence. 
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Flour sales were few and far be- 
tween for the week which ended April 
26, with most users content to wait 
out the old crop year by extending 
bookings just enough to get by. The 
only bright spot of the week was a 
small amount of fill-in buying in the 
spring wheat mills area late in the 
period. Most bookings were for 30 
days and came after a sharp price ad- 
vance and notification of protection 
until the opening of the market the 
following day. 

The small amount of buying which 
occurred was reportedly at Minne- 
apolis, and helped push spring wheat 
sales to 49% of five-day capacity, 
compared with only 27% a week 
earlier. Sales in the central states and 
the Southwest remained close to the 
low points of the year, as they have 
for several weeks, hovering at 10 to 
25% of capacity. 

The family flour and soft wheat 
business may hold a bright note for 
the near future. There is an increas- 
ing amount of opinion in the trade 
that supplies of both types of flour 
are low, and that buying may develop 
almost anytime. 

Production by mills of the US. 
averaged 91% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 96% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 
The only areas to show production 
increases for the week were in the 
Northwest, up 6%, in the interior 
Northwest, up 4%, in Minneapolis, up 


10%, and on the North Pacific Coast, 
up 1%. 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: There was a mild 


flurry of standard patent flour buy- 
ing in the local area April 25, mainly 
fill-in booking for 30 days, but it 
helped boost spring wheat sales for 
the week higher than any other area. 
Flour prices dribbled down 1 to 2¢ at 
a time the early part of the week and 
then made a sharp 8¢ advance all at 
once April 25. 

Price protection was offered until 
opening of the market April 26, and 
a few users came in to buy. It came 
at a time when the running time of 
the Minneapolis mills was dropping to 
4 days. 

The buying subsided as quickly as 
it had started. As a result, sales by 
spring wheat mills were higher for 
the week, 49% of five-day capacity, 
than in any other area to report. A 
week earlier spring wheat mills re- 
ported sales of 27% of capacity, com- 
pared with 52% a year ago. 

As the new week opened April 29 
spring wheat cash premiums ad- 
vanced 2¢, and with the increase in 
flour costs that resulted, flour prices 
were advanced 4¢. This placed them 
just 1¢ below prices at the start of 
last week. 

The demand for spring wheat clears 
remained fairly good the past week 
and prices moved within a narrow 
range. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 88% the previous week 
and 103% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 93% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 83% a week 
earlier and 81% a year ago. Mills of 
the Northwest reported production of 
97%, compared with 91% the previ- 
ous week and 96% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 


Fill-in Buying of Spring Patents 
Only Highlight of Quiet Week 


west amounted to 99% of capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 98% a year ago. 
Quotations April 26, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks, carlots Minneapolis: Spring 
standard patent $5.77 @5.87, short pa- 
tent $5.87@5 97, high gluten $6.32@ 
6.42, first clears $5.27@5.62, whole 
wheat $5.87@5.97; family $6.20@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of flour in the 
Southwest continue at a near stand- 
still, with only a small amount of 
p.d.s. business going on from day to 
day. Bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour last week averaged 13% of capa- 
city, the same figure as in the previ- 
ous week, compared with 180% in the 
comparable period a year ago. Last 
week’s sales included only an insig- 
nificant 6% of export business. 

The level of flour sales in the 
Southwest practically hit rock bot- 
tom some days when less than 5% of 
capacity was booked. The apathy of 
buyers resulted from several factors, 
including a well-covered position for 
the next several weeks and, in some 
cases, beyond, the greatly improved 
weather picture in the wheat areas, 
and the obviously bearish implications 
of the 1958 wheat price support level 
set by Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son on April 19. There was little to 
encourage any buyer to take on new 
flour commitments last week. 

Family trade was similarly affect- 
ed, with sales as low as in the bak- 
ery sector. 

The dullness extended to export 
business. Practically nothing was done 
in this direction either, except for 
small lot sales to Japan for July ship- 
ment and scattered fill-in bookings to 
Latin America. 

Clears showed the effect of the ex- 
port dullness and the high ash types 
in particular were very weak. 

Shipping directions were holding up 
fairly well considering the time of 
year and the new sales slump. Mills 
had fair operating time generally, but 
the totals were off from the previous 
week. 

Quotations April 25, Kansas City, 
car lots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.75, 
standard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, 


straight $5.55@5.60; established 
brands of family flour $6.50@7.30; 
first clears $4.60@5, second clears 
$4.10@4.15; 1% ash and higher clears 
$3.85 @3.95. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week. Sales were very 
slow, averaging 17%, compared with 
35% the preceding week and 125% 
a year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Quotations April 26, 
basis Kansas City: Family flour $6.75, 
bakers short patent $5.80, first clears 
$4.75, second clears $4.60. 


Salina: Demand was quiet for flour 
the past week and prices closed 


slightly lower. Shipping directions 
were good. 
Hutchinson: Flour sales were 


scarce in the Hutchinson area the 
past week, with regular p.d.s. and 
spot orders the only business. Chain 
and family flour buyers offered little 
interest. A 5¢ drop in prices was 
credited to a small upsurge in mill- 
feed prices, a decline in cash wheat 
premiums and softer tones in wheat 
futures. Mill operations were expect- 
ed to be at 5% days, the operating 
schedule for the preceding week. 

Quotations April 26, basis Kansas 
City: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched $6.30@6.40, 
bakers short patent, in papers $5.55 
@5.60, standard $5.45@5.50. 

Fort Worth: Outside of some gov- 
ernment contracts awarded to Texas 
mills for processing Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into whole 
wheat flour, business was almost at 
a standstill and sales amounted to 
no more than 5% to 10% of capacity. 
Mills were still running an average 
of five days a week. Bakers flour was 
off 10¢ and other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations April 26, 100 Ib. 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7 @7.20; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.05@6.15; first clears, unenriched 
$4.95@5.05 delivered Texas common 
points. 


Oklahoma City: Flour trading con- 
tinues slow with no improvement 
noted. Family flour closed unchanged 
while bakery declined 3¢. Quotations 
April 27, delivered Oklahoma points, 
carlots: Family short patent $7.10@ 
7.30, standard patent $6.40@6.60; 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum Receipts Decline; 


Semolina Sales 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet for the week which 
ended April 26 and prices, which 
have been declining for some time, 
appear to be holding ground at the 
lower levels. 

Durum receipts, which have been 
ample at Minneapolis every week for 
a couple of months, were scarce last 
week for the first time. Some hard 
durum has fallen below the govern- 
ment loan value, giving rise to the 
opinion by some mill managers that 
farmers are now reluctant to bring 
offerings to market. Another factor 
which may be giving rise to a scar- 
city of offerings is field work in the 
durum areas, now in full swing, and 
the fact that farmers have no time 
to take wheat to market. 


Production by durum mills the 
past week averaged 89% of five-day 


Slow 


milling capacity, compared with 78% 
the previous week and 78% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 26 were as fol- 
lows: 


MPancy milling: Guru «060.2006: $2.56 @ 2.57 
Choice No. amber or better.... 2.50@2.55 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.47@2.53 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.44@2.50 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.42@2.50 
Medium No, 2 durum or better... 2.39@2.47 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.35@2.44 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

April 22-26 ..... 156,500 138,886 89 
Previous week .. 156,500 *121,761 78 
WOOF QGO 2.2000. 158,500 123,330 78 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-April 26, 1957........ 6,482,407 
July 1, 1955-April 27, 1956........, 6,204,573 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Lacking; Prices 
Close Mixed 


Millfeed sales ranged from poor to 
fair during the week which ended 
April 26. The running time of some 
mills was down, but supplies were 
adequate to meet most requirements. 
There were a few sporadic sales of 
bran, mainly on a fill-in basis. Prices 
generally were mixed. 


Formula feed business showed 
some improvement in the Northwest 
last week, with some manufacturers 
noting a rather decided upswing and 
others reporting a smaller gain. Pro- 
duction schedules were expanded in 
some cases to accommodate the 
larger number of orders, and extra 
production was made necessary, too, 
because of the shutdown for Good 
Friday. In some cases orders piled 
up to the extent that they were 
being filled by other units of multi- 
ple-mill concerns. 


Hog feeds, pig starters and turkey 
feeds continue to contribute most to 
current volume. Somewhat better 
demand for chick starter feeds was 
indicated, also, although volume in 
this line continues to be the big dis- 
appointment of the season. 

Early-started turkeys are reaching 
an age when they consume larger 
amounts of feed, and shipments have 
been stepped up accordingly. The 
good outlook for pork production 
continues to influence better feeding 
for larger numbers of baby pigs and 
hogs. 

Reports of feed business in the 
Southwest last week were mixed, 
some mills reporting better business 
than in the preceding period, while 
others indicated a slump in demand. 
In a few cases, it was said that vol- 
ume of new business was off very 
sharply, but these firms had experi- 
enced better than average increases 
in the previous two weeks and the 
current decline appeared to be some- 
what of an averaging process. 

The principal complaint about feed 
sales volume in the past several 
weeks has been the seasonally slow 
sales of chick feed to the general 
farm trade, as distinct from the 
broiler feed operations. Farm flock 
replacement chick sales have been 
off by varying degrees all spring and 
there appears to be no general move- 
ment to catch up as yet. Hope is 
widespread that there will be a good 
late chick feed business, but so far 
business in this category has been 
off 15 to 25% in different parts of 
the Southwest territory. 

The April showers which were 
general over the Midwest last week 
failed to bring a bloom to formula 
feed business. Observers said sales 
continue slow in the area and total 
volume is running behind the same 
period a year ago. This has been 
true for the last several weeks. 

Poor poultry and egg markets re- 
ceive most of the blame, and feed 
men believe the pace will not pick- 
up until the fall. And then, hog feed 
sales, which are running at a satis- 
factory level currently, might slack 
off, it is said. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 47,735 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,553 tons 
in the previous week and 46,654 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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There were some fairly strong 
bullish factors at work in the wheat 
markets during the week which end- 
ed April 29. One was the heavy run 
of export buying throughout the en- 
tire week and the other was the re- 
port that stocks of free wheat avail- 
able at the end of the current crop 
year may be even lower than esti- 
mated earlier. Working together 
they were able to slow dewn the 
traditional price decline as the crop 
year runs out, but they were unable 
to halt it. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
April 29 were: Minneapolis — May 
$2.25%, July $2.23%, September 
$2.21%; Chicago—May $2.23%@%, 
July $2.09% @2.10, September $2.1236 
@%%, December $2.16; Kansas City 
—May $2.20, July $2.12, September 
$2.1434, December $2.18. 

Because of Yugoslavia, exports 
were the heaviest in several weeks, 
and the price slide was retarded for 
some contracts. Yugoslavia started 
the week with purchase of nearly 
3,000,000 bu. of red and hard wheat 
April 22. The following day that 
country was in again, this time for 
1,400,000 bu. red, hard or mixed, and 
late in the week for 2,600,000 bu., to 
complete the order and push the 
total purchase to a figure between 
seven and eight million bushels of 
wheat. Turkey purchased about 350,- 
000. bu. of red wheat and Israel about 
6,000 tons of hard, to round out one 
of the best export weeks in quite a 
while. 

The run on red wheat made shorts 
uneasy for a while at Chicago and, 
for a while, interrupted the price de- 
cline in some contracts. 

Tied in with the bullish effect of 
the heavy exports last week was the 
prediction by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and some trade 
sources that free wheat supplies, al- 
ready forecast as short, will be even 
less than estimated earlier. Those 
who hold this view pointed to the 
fact that total wheat disappearance 
during the first nine months of the 
crop year was about 840,000,000 
bu., or 130,000,000 more than a year 
ago. They credit the difference to 
heavier exports in the current period. 
This factor, too, gave some support 
to futures prices the past week. 

But bearish factors which have 
been pressing heavily on prices for 
some weeks now were again domi- 
nant, and contracts at Chicago and 
Kansas City fell 4% to 2%¢ for the 
week. The sharpest dip was in the 
May future at Kansas City which 
continued to drop under steady pres- 
sure from optimism about the out- 
look for the winter wheat crop which 
goes to market within a few weeks. 
The July contract at Kansas City 
dropped 5¢ and the September con- 
tract 15¢¢. 

The drain on supplies at Chicago 
kept prices from dropping more than 
¥% to %¢ for nearby contracts. 

Contracts at Minneapolis were %4 
to %¢ stronger for the week, al- 
though the basic May future was 
down 1%¢ at one time early in the 
period. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets during the week ended April 25, 
totaled 4.6 million bushels compared 
with 5.7 million the week before and 
7.5 million the comparable week last 
year. Minneapolis arrivals during the 
holiday shortened week, totaled 1,047 
cars, and 264 of these were for CCC. 
Imports of wheat from Canada ‘or 
domestic use during the week ending 
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Export Buying Exerts Bullish 
Pressure on Wheat Prices 


April 17, totaled 6,000 bu. The cash 
wheat market was narrow during the 
week but offerings decreased and the 
market had a decidedly better tone 
at the close. Cash basis was un- 
changed to down 1¢ early in the 
week. The 14% protein wheat was 1¢ 
higher. On April 26 ordinary No. 1 
Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat, through 12% 
protein, traded at 3@4¢ over Minne- 
apolis May price; 13% protein 5@6¢ 
over; 14% protein 7@9¢ over; 15% 
protein 11@14¢ over; 16% protein 
25@30¢ over the May. 

Early in the week durum prices 
slipped 2¢ bu. with arrival of an es- 
timated 83 cars of durum, and a slow 
market prevailed. Buying was more 
active at the close, when receipts 
were lighter. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.67 compared with 13.21 the same 
week last year. (See tables on page 
14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 26 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

CN, cn cedsccnw-¥oeebeser 

Protein 

12% Protein 








13% Protein ‘ 2.31% 
14% Protein 3% @ 2.34% 
ere nee 2.36% 2.39% 
TO PIE oo o.o0ss cca wees 2.50% @2.55% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each lb. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % lb. under 58 Ib. 

Prices Adjusted 

Cash hard and dark winter wheat 
prices at Kansas City started an ad- 
justment to new crop basis during 
the week ended April 29. All forces 
on the futures market seemed to be 
on the bearish side with the result 
that the basic May option declined 
3¢, to $2.20 bu. on April 29. Premiums 
also weakened 1@21'%¢ as interest in 
the limited offerings diminished from 
what it had been in recent weeks. 
Mills were interested in some of the 
longer mixing wheats, but otherwise 
buying interest was slack. Merchan- 
disers and warehousemen were also 
indifferent to offerings in most cases. 

Farm selling continued to be limit- 
ed. Receipts at Kansas City last 
week amounted to 374 cars, compared 
with. 394 the previous week and 622 
a year ago. 

Because of limited selling, an ac- 
curate gauge of premiums was not 
possible. There were reportedly two 
schools of thought. They differed only 
1%4¢ on the low side of the ranges 
on all types of wheat except the 14% 
protein. But on the high side differ- 
ences were 1¢ on most types. 

Indicated premiums on April 29 
were as follows: Ordinary 6@8¢ over 
the basic May option of $2.20; 11.75% 
protein 61% @11'%¢ over, 12% protein 
7@14¢ over, 12.5% protein 74@ 
141%4¢ over, 13% protein 8@15¢ over, 
13.5% protein 844@15%4¢ over, 14% 
protein 9@16¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 26 
is shown in the accompanying tab'e: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 
DR Soa hie heere taewis ei 
No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 








Terrriree ey Cee 2.24 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard w 
wheat was reported selling April 29 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 




















*Previous Apr. 23-27, Apr. 25-29, Apr. 26-30, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
SPS ceded wonsovnsecaved® 648,958 605,999 634,761 581,973 686,197 
INL, Shes <wsaean edd veces 1,231,605 1,308,986 1,207,162 1,164,496 1,221,484 
., SS eee 476,871 532,182 498,553 495,590 488,927 
Central and Southeast ......... 130,681 509,654 496,485 500,131 517, 
Worth Pacific Compt 2.06 cccccue 291,844 287,120 293,861 280,910 366.6 
MR ta a ickck sy cs bowser 3,079,959 3,243,941 3,130,822 2,023,100 3,280,865 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 74.2 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
d 1a 
: : Crop year flour production 
7—-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— lam July 1 to———— 
Apr. 22-26, Previous Apr. 23-27, Apr. 25-29, Apr. 26-30, April 26, April 27, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 195 
Northwest ...... 97 91 96 $1 93 2 
Southwest ....... 93 99 88 89 94 5 
OE 6468.60005 100 112 104 105 106 1g 
Central and 8S. E. 76 89 90 75 77 23 
N. Pacific Coast.. 82 81 83 Su 105 1 
TU cécues 91 96 92 86 9 139,2 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
April 22-26 ..... 79 April 22-26 ..... 237,000 221,179 93 
Previous week 90 Previous week 237,000 *196,830 83 
Year ago ....... 84 TORF BHO 2520.0 237,000 192,039 81 
Two years ago .. 27 84 Two years ago .. 232,500 189,844 81, 
Five-year average 86 Five-yYeGr A@VCTABZE ....0.cccccecees 84 
Ten-year average 87 DOR-FORE BVORRDS 60665 cent cicaeess 84 
ee x ‘ : a *Revised. 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas , 
City (Includin ‘ichi ‘ Sali rinc ipal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
( 1 ng Wichita pad atinn) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity 
April 22-26 .....1,032,500 1,002,901 97 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,049,432 102 capacity output tivity 
Year ago .......1,021,900 972,104 96 April 22-26 ..... $30,500 127,779 99 
[wo years ago. .1,021,350 928,946 91 Previous week .. 430,500 *409,169 95 
Five-year | rs 92 Tee G8: cacewss § 447,460 98 
PON DIOUNED onc o0 cn 0000000500 89 Two years ago .. 392,129 82 
*Revised. PIVO-FOGl DVOTAMS 6.202 0s s0scneees 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 22-26 ..... 570,250 430,681 76 
Previous week .. 570,250 *509,654 89 
TOP OO sacs cces 570,250 496,485 87 
Two years ago .. 671,400 500,131 75 
PEVO-FORE GVOTARO ccccccccccsscess 77 
pe er ee re 73 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 22-26 ..... 475,000 476,871 100 
Previous week .. 475,000 5 2 112 
TOOr GOO soccer’ ,000 105 
Two years ago .. 459,500 107 
Five-VORF BVOTERBO ..0ccccvecccccrs 99 
TOR-VORT BVOURHS 26. 6scsccescevnes 96 















Ten-year average 77 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
April 22-26 ..... 215,200 166,683 77 
Previous week .. 215,200 166,898 78 
TORS GOO sce ee 215,000 169,512 79 
Two years ago .. 215,000 165,064 76 


Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 7 
Portland and 
April 22-26 ..... 90 
Previous week 87 
eee? MS 2 ibsaee 88 
Two years ago .. 86 
Five-year average 87 
Ten-year average 88 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 26, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 








of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
——Southwest*— -~—Northwest* --—Buffalot 7-~-Combined * *—- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
April 22-26 24,938 1,159,507 13, 597,982 9,656 478,825 2,236,314 
Prev. week . 126,506 112,72 10,776 
Two wks. ago .. 1: 5 11,051 
Pe \acecommnne 1,093,033 12,480 577,532 9,729 399,874 2,079,439 
er 1,066,478 11,745 671,427 10,001 452,978 45,327 2,190,883 
1954 1,021,497 12,451 592,284 9,506 $24,651 16,692 2,038,432 
IPSS sv ccke csdene 1,122,454 13,208 648,531 9,364 427,619 45,575 2,198,604 





,, TAIL mills. 


tRevised. 





at $2.431%,@2.44%, delivered Texas 
common points. Demand was slow 
and offerings were sufficient. 


Bookings Light 


New wheat export bookings out of 
the Pacific Northwest were very 
light last week. Japan came in the 
market early, asking for tenders, but 
only bought one full cargo and 12 
small parcel. Several exporters did 
not offer wheat because their facili- 
ties are too crowded for the next 
couple of months to take on addition- 
al business. Milling demands contin- 
ued light, especially for export types, 
because of the slow flour business. 


Domestic mills have their wheat pur- 
chased and are only in the market 
for small fill-in bookings. A late, cold 
spring has held back seeding. But 
the weather has turned more favor- 
able the past week and promises to 
hold good for a while. However, de- 
spite the lateness of seeding, there 
is an abundance of moisture in the 
soil east and west of the Cascades. 
Wheat stocks in all positions in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, as 
announced by USDA, totaled 103,700,- 
000 bu. as of April 1, or nearly 40% 
less than the 164,800,000 bu. on hand 
April 1 of last year. Current April 1 
stocks are the lowest since 1953. 
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NEW BULK OPERATION—The Dayton Bread Co. 
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has installed bulk flour 


handling equipment at its Miami Maid bakery. Representatives of the com- 
pany and firms who had a part in the installation are shown with the special 
railway car which carried the first 100,000 lb. bulk flour to the bakery. Also 
lending a hand at the inaugural ceremonies for the installation were Henry 
S. Stout, mayor of Dayton, shown at the control panel, and E. F. Weisbrod, 
president and chairman of the board of the company. 


Dayton Bakery Installs Bulk Operation 


DAYTON, OHIO — The Dayton 
Bread Co. held an “open house”’ re- 
cently at their Miami Maid bakery 
in Dayton in connection with the in- 
stallation of bulk flour handling 
equipment there. 

On hand for the first delivery of 
bulk flour to the bakery, in addition 
to executives and personnel of Day- 
ton Bread Co., were representatives 
of International Milling Co., whose 
bulk flour engineers designed and su- 
pervised the complete installation; 
officials of the Fuller Co., and Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp., 
whose patented ‘Air-slide’” car made 
the delivery; and several other equip- 
ment manufacturers, all of whom aid- 
ed in the installation. 

Starting in 1927 with 50 employees, 
Miami Maid now has aver 200 people 
on its payroll. Miami Maid is the larg- 
est independent bakery in Miami 
Valley, located in an area bounded 
by Sidney, Hamilton, Springfield and 
Eaton, Ohio. The bakery operates 60 
routes in its trading area Selling ap- 
proximately 80 different kinds of bak- 
ery products, chief of which is Miami 
Maid Better Bread. 

Miami’s bulk flour installation, the 
latest step in a $700,000 program of 
modernization and automation, is one 
of very few in Ohio, It features com- 


pletely automatic unloading and in- 
plant handling of bulk flour through 
an integration of mechanically and 
pneumatically operated conveyor sys- 
tems, and has a total storage canacity 
of 200,000 lb. bulk flour. A combina- 
tion mechanical-pneumatic system 
unloads the railway car and delivers 
flour from the car to storage bins at 
the rate of 30,000 lb. an hour. A bulk 
railway car can be unloaded in ap- 
proximately three hours. Flour is 
withdrawn from storage and moved 
via screw feeders and pneumatic con- 
veyors to sifters and scale hoppers 
at the rate of 800 lb. a minute, or 
48,000 Ib. an hour. 

Mixer-operators control the flow of 
flour from the bin by push buttons. 
Scale-hoppers, above each of the mix- 
ers, are automatically filled with the 
proper blend of flours at the ‘touch 
of a button.” Almost simultaneously, 
the system clears itself and shuts off, 
ready to receive more flour from the 
storage bins—all automatically. 

Concerning the new installation 
and management’s outlook for the fu- 
ture, Mr. Weisbrod said: “We are a 
locally owned bakery. To continue 
successfully we must expand—and au- 


tomation is the key to expansion. 
Miami Maid bakery is constantly 
striving to improve its products 


through new, modern methods.” 


Standard Brands 
Reports Highest 
Quarterly Sales 


NEW YORK—Net income of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., for the first three 
months of 1957 amounted to $3,612,- 
453, an increase of 19.8% over the 
first quarter of 1956, Joel S. Mitchell, 
president, has announced. This was 
equivalent after preferred dividend 
requirements to $1.05 a share on the 
3,260,757 average number of shares 
outstanding during the period. Net 
income for the same three months of 
1956 was $3,016,300, or 87¢ a share 
on the 3,254,722 average number of 
shares outstanding in the 1956 period. 

Net sales totaled $129,361,348, the 
highest quarterly sales in the history 
of the company, and 9.7% over 1956 
first quarter sales of $117,873,993. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 





April 30, 1957 





FIRST 2 GRAIN SHIPS 
ARRIVE AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—With the arrival of 
the season’s first two grain ships from 
the head of the lakes, activity in 
grain shipping is starting to pick up 
in Buffalo but marine men say it’s a 
lot slower than last year at this time. 
A decline in exporting of grain on the 
East Coast is blamed for part of the 
relatively slow pickup in early grain 
shipments to Buffalo. However, near- 
ly a dozen grain ships are scheduled 
to arrive soon. Included will be the 
Starbella, with this year’s first cargo 
of Canadian grain from Ft. William. 





tors, a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock also was 
declared, payable June 15, 1957, to 
stockholders of record on May 31, 
1957. 





FLOUR AWARDS 


(See Story on Page 9) 





WHEAT FLOUR 


Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Pmemerees Ge. WHE. 6c i kccaccsdsceses Indianapolis 107,700 50 $0.25* 
; 40,000 50 .25* 
En ee ree Decatur 201,750 10 en 
40,000 100 -40* 
40,000 100 .40* 
1,320,000 10 oe 
' 700,000 100 -40* 
Poamery M6, §AC. cicicaccnsics . Atchison, Kansas 140,000 100 -329* 
. 0 100 329° 
; Minneapolis 1,000,000¢ 100 .154* 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co......... Winfield, Kansas 120,000 10 16 
60,000 10 16 
120,000 100 30* 
300,000 100 15* 
Flour Mills OF AMOFiCO  ..cccccccccccccess Alva, Okla. 120,000 10 12 
640,000 10 12 
200,000 10 12 
2,000,000F 1004 7 
Ft. Worth 1,345,400 100 .14* 
2,054, 600% 100 10/10 -07 
New Braunfels, Texas 1,200,000¢ 100 .14* 
1,200,000* 100 10/104 .07 
St. Louis 1,103,000 10 .09 
127,000 10 .09 
180,000 10 -09 
600,000 10 .09 
600,000 10 -09 
960,000 10% 18 
a 900 10$ 18 
3,794,100 100% .21 
URES WEE, WAS oiiicicccsscasce'ds Dallas or Ft. Worth 3. 100, 000+ 100 10/10¢ -1013 
3/000, 000+ 100 10/10% -1163 
ay Gee ENG 525 si acabawcccucaceun Wichita Falls 1 120,000 100 14 
980,000+ 100 10/10 .08 
Amarillo, Texas 1,500,000+ 100 10/10 ll 
Great Falls, Mont. 40,000+ 50 .28 
80,000F 50 28* 
150,000F 50 28 
Buffalo 40,000 100 38 
40,000 50 33 
240,000 100 38 
40,000 10 13 
40,000 50 33* 
140,000 50 a3” 
240,000 100 38* 
100,000 50 a3” 
40,000 50 25 
5,325,000 100% 24 
80,000 100 10/10¢ -03 
40,000 100 ig 
100,000 100 i 
757, 800F 100 -32 
5,400,000 100 10/104 .09 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 750,000* 100% .15* 
Abilene Flour Mills Co. ..........0+55 Abilene, Kansas 1,750,000¢ 100 .18 
Colorado Mill & BIREMIBE OO: <i vacssaccenaees Denver "400, 000 100 -09 
120,000#+ 10 -80 
815.000++ 10$ -96 
453.000++ 10 -96 
Beardstown, Ill. 6,000,000 100 10/104 10 
1,500,000 10% Aa 
Arkansas City Flour Mills ...... Arkansas City, Kansas 2,500,000* 100 10/10 .09 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Mills ......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 1,500,000+ 100 10/104 -065 
Shawnee Milling Co. .......0-eeeeeeee Shawnee, Okla. 640,000 10 a 
240,000 100 10/10% .07 
Kansas Milling Co. .....cccccccccccccceccecs Wichita 2,000, 000+ 100 -15* 
1,000,0007 100% .08 
International Milling Co. ...........- Davenport, lowa 500,000t 100¢ .174* 
500,000F at. .154* 
Buffalo 1 ,000, 000+ 00 10/10¢ .007* 
1 ‘000, 000+ 00 10/10% -003* 
Cleveland ‘600, 000+ 100 19* 
600,000+ 100: 16 
Blackwell, Okla. 500,000 100 10/10% 021 
500,000 100 10/10 06! 
500,000 100 10/10% 08! 
Wabasha, Minn. 500,000+ 100: 169* 
500,000t 100% 149 
4d. Dilton Smith. & Co. ..cccescvescrcs Knoxville, Tenn. 150,000 0 12 
Quaker Oats Co. ......ccccvsscccvesecscecs icago 80,000F 100 18 
Commander- Larabee Milling Co. ..Hutchinson, Kansas 110,000 10 20 
120,000 50 1135 
80,000 10 2 
220,000 10 135* 
20,000 10 .135* 
3,000,000 100 10/10 .085 
20,000+F 10 -90 
Kansas City 3,500,0007 100 10/10¢ .085 
St. Joseph, Mo. 4,000,000+ 100 10/10¢ -085 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........-.eeeeeeeeee Buffalo 2 320, 400F 100 10/10% +12 


*Credit. #Bread. ##Whole wheat. Export. 
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WASHINGTON — A near record 
world bread grain production is still 
estimated for 1956 57, on the basis of 
the latest information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. In- 
creasing world wheat production is off- 
set by the downward trend in rye, 
which leaves the total of 267 million 
short tons for the current season be- 
low the record total for the two 
grains in 1952. Relative'y minor 
changes since the previous estimates 
published by FAS Dec. 10, 1956, re- 
sult in slight increases in the world 
totals for both wheat and rye. 

An increase of about 50 million 
bushels over the previous estimate 
for world wheat brings the present 
wheat total to 7,595 million bushels, 
a new record, exceeding the previous 
high in 1952 by 35 million bushels. 
Revised estimates for the U.S., parts 
of western Europe and Argentina ac- 
count for most of the increase from 
the earlier estimate. An increase of 
about 25 million bushels in the esti- 
mated world total for rye brings that 
total to 1,385 million bushels. Though 
larger than the first estimate, this 
is about 100 million bushels less than 
in 1955 and is about 350 million bush- 
els less than the prewar average. The 
increases over the earlier estimates 
are mainly in eastern Europe, an im- 
portant rye producing area and in 
Argentina. 

The wheat harvest in North Ameri- 
ca is now estimated at 1,576 million 
bushels. This is at the 1945-49 level 
and is well above the crops of the 
past two years. Somewhat larger har- 
vests than in 1955 are reported for 
each of the three principal reporting 





William R. Adams 


HEADS ST. REGIS — William R. 
Adams has been elected president of 
St. Regis Paper Co., succeeding Roy 
K, Ferguson, who continues as chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer. Mr. Adams had been vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
In a series of other top executive 
changes St. Regis announced that 
Edward R. Gay was elected vice- 
chairman of the board. Mr. Gay had 
been executive vice president. In ad- 
dition, Arch Carswell, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales, and Ben- 
ton R. Cancell, president of Rhine- 
lander Paper Co., a St. Regis sub- 
sidiary, were elected executive vice 
presidents. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Near Record World Production 
Of Bread Grain Estimated 


countries. Increases in Canada and 
Mexico are attributed to higher yields 
while in the U.S. some increase over 
the very small acreage harvested in 
1955 was also a factor. 

Rye production in North America, 
at 30 million bushels, is the smallest 
outturn in many years. Reductions in 
both the U.S. and Canada were sig- 
nificant. Reduced acreage and small- 
er yields than in 1955 combined to 
bring production to this low point. 

Wheat production in western Eu- 
rope is estimated at 1211 million 
bushels. The reduction to this low 
level, the smallest since 1951, is main- 
ly due to a sharp cut in the har- 
vested acreage. Winter-kill in a num- 
ber of countries, especially marked in 
France, necessitated shifting sizeable 
acreages to spring planted crops and 
a large part of the shifted acreage 
went into feed grains. 

Growing conditions during the 
spring and summer were favorable in 
most areas, and yields were generally 
well above average though not up to 
the high 1955 yields in some coun- 
tries. Unusually favorable yields for 
spring wheat were reported in a num- 
ber of countries. Rye production for 
the area is estimated at 281 million 
bushels. This is larger than the 1955 
crop and is about at the pre-war level. 
Compared with that period, acreage 
shows a sharp reduction, offset by 
higher yields. 

Grain production in eastern Europe 
was somewhat smaller than the high 
1955 outturn. Wheat production is 
estimated at 382 million bushels, 10% 
less than last year’s crop. Smaller 
yields were the principal factor in the 
reduction though a slight reduction 
in acreage is also indicated. The 1956 
harvest is estimated to be 18% be- 
low the prewar average. Rye produc- 
tion in this area, estimated at 405 
million bushels, is slightly less than 
the 1955 crop. Lower yields account 
for the reduction, with acreage ap- 
pearing to be at the 1955 level. 

Sharply expanded wheat acreage in 
the Soviet Union together with some- 
what higher yields of spring wheat, 
resulted in a sharp increase in the 
total wheat outturn in that impor- 
tant producing area. Weather condi- 
tions were highly variable, with most 
favorable conditions for spring wheat 
reported east of the Volga, including 
the “New Lands” where a good part 
of the further expansion this year 
took place. Heavy losses during and 
after the harvest were attributed to 
unfavorable weather and inadequate 
transportation and drying and storage 
facilities. Reduced rye acreage this 
year meant another drop in rye pro- 
duction bringing it sharply below the 
prewar average. 

Wheat production in Asia is placed 
at 1,845 million bushels, about 25 mil- 
lion bushels below the all-time record 
crop last year. Increases in a number 
of countries partly offset a sharp re- 
duction reported for Turkey. Rye pro- 
duction in this area is still sharply 
above average, though not up to last 
year’s peak. 

In Africa wheat production is still 
estimated at 210 million bushels, 
which is sharply above average and 
also above the 1955 total. Larger out- 
turns than last year were reported for 
all major producers. Rye is of no sig- 
nificance in Africa. 

Wheat production in South Ameri- 
ca is expected to be about 360 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 302 mil- 
lion last year and the 1935-39 average 


of 281 million. A large outturn in 
Argentina is the principal factor in 
the increase, offsetting reduced crops 
in most other countries of the area. 
The rye harvest in Argentina was one 
of the largest of record, as now re- 
ported at 39 million bushels. This is 
the only rye producer of significance 
in the area. 

Wheat production in Australia was 
sharply below average, as still esti- 
mated at about 130 million bushels. 
A 25% reduction in acreage as a re- 
sult of unfavorable weather at seed- 
ing time was the principal factor in 
the reduction. Yie'ds, though not up 
to the high level*of a year ago, were 
considerably above average. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRACK TO BE BUILT 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Public Ser- 
vice Commission has granted a peti- 
tion of the Buffalo Creek Railroad to 
build a double-spur sidetrack on Gan- 
son St. in Buffalo. It will serve the 
Co-Operative GLF Exchange, Inc., 
manufacturers of animal feeds. The 
railroad said in its petition that the 
new tracks will cut down on the time 
required to load freight cars on the 
existing two sidetracks. Two spot- 
tings of 10 cars each will be made at 
6:30 a. m. and 6 p. m. The tracks will 
extend a distance of 500 feet from 
the main track on Ganson to the GLF 
No. 2 warehouse. 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 
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There's None Better/ 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... Red Wing, Minnesota 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 




















PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Uv ver, © igeke! 





THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 











FLAX 








DULUTH 
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"Tea Party" Still Held Every Year 





Boston Exchange Has Played 
Historic Role in New England 


BOSTON—There is very little 
grain produced in New England, 
but the region is a leading consum- 
er of grain and flour products, 
which makes the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange, Inc., one of the 
most important centers of com- 
merce to the whole area. Because 
the facilities for grain distribution 
which dot the Midwest and South- 
west are very scarce in New Eng- 
land, the responsibility for bring- 
ing together buyers and sellers, 
prices and crop information falls 
more heavily on the Boston Ex- 
change. 

Paul R. Sutliff, of John H. Lee 
Co., publicity chairman for the Ex- 
change, has written an interesting 
story of the way in which it all 
came about: 


The Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change is the direct successor of ear- 
ly trade organizations in New Eng- 
land which handled grain, flour and 
grain products. 

Old records in possession of the 
Exchange show that there wasa grain 
organization in existence in Boston 
between 1793 and 1804 for the pur- 
pose of helping the movement and 
sale of flour and grain products. 
There was very little information 
available about its activities until 
1855 when a reorganization was ef- 
fected and the Corn Exchange was 
formed. 

The Corn Exchange continued un- 
til 1871 when the name was changed 
to the Boston Commercial Exchange. 
Two years later—after an arrange- 
ment with the Board of Trade—the 
quarters were moved to the Mer- 
chants Exchange Building on State 
St. where the Exchange remained 
for 12 years. 

In 1885 the Commercial Exchange 
withdrew from the Board of Trade 






and consolidated with the Boston 
Produce Exchange under the name 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Agitation was begun for the erection 
of a suitable building to house the 
organization. The cornerstone of the 
present building at Milk and India 
St. was laid in September, 1890. The 
building was completed and occupied 
in January, 1892. 

Jan. 20 and 21, 1892 suitable exer- 
cises were held to dedicate the new 
building. Representatives of principal 
commercial exchanges’ throughout 
the country were invited to attend. 

The night of the banquet the presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce mentioned that the present 
building was constructed in nearly 
the identical spot where, in the early 
days of the New England grain 
trade, schooners from the Hudson 
and the Middle Atlantic States lay 
alongside the wharves and retailed 
cargoes from their decks. There were 
no grain stores or elevators then. H. 
M. Whitney, who was orator for the 
banquet and who donated the land 
where the building stands, advocated 
a stronger merchant marine to com- 
pete with Great Britain in foreign 
commerce. He predicted that remov- 
al of restrictions on trade relations 
with Canada would help the U.S. and 
Canada, and that Canada would, be- 
cause of development of her great 
natural resources, be a _ powerful 
ally. He also stressed the fact that 
Boston, because of a natural harbor, 
could become a great seaport and 
that with the cooperation of the rail- 
roads a system could be devised to 
reduce the cost of handling goods 
through it. 

Mr. Whitney said in his closing 
remarks, “Let it be said that this 
building houses no meanness, no evil 
spirit of selfishness or unjust dis- 
crimination, but that it was built to 


EXCHANGE DIRECTORS—The men currently guiding the affairs of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange are from left to right: John P. Brooks, 
H. K. Webster Co., 2nd vice president; R. E. Gubbins, Union Grain Co., direc- 
tor; Robert W. Richards, Charles M. Cox Co., 1st vice president; H. F. 
Koelsch, Koelsch Grain Co., director; John J. Field, A. S. MacDonald Com- 
mission Co., Inc., president; Charles F. Leary, Canadian National Railway, 
secretary; H. R. Alcorn, Charles M. Cox Co., and A. Ware Bosworth, Bos- 
worth Commission Co., directors. Roland C. Koelsch, treasurer, is not pictured. 
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177 MILK STREET — That address, 
which identifies the home of the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange, has 
become a familiar one to people of 
New England. They depend upon the 
Exchange for all the important, com- 
plex business of distribution entailed 
in conducting one of the most im- 
portant industries of the area. 





the honor of fair trade, to the glory 
of commerce and for the welfare and 
prosperity of all men who live by 
the activities that find their home 
in your temple.” 


New Organization 


In February, 1925, members of the 
flour, grain and allied trades with- 
drew from the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and formed a new organi- 
zation, the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. The first president was 
D. K. Webster, Sr., of the H. K. 
Webster Co. 

It is this organization which car- 
ries on the tradition of its fore- 

earers by taking an active interest 
in everything affecting the commer- 
cial welfare of Boston and New Eng- 
land. 


The present “old guard’ of the 
Exchange, with service ranging from 
40 to 55 years, has seen the transi- 
tion from the horse and buggy days, 
when buyers would come to the floor 
of the Exchange to look over sam- 
ples of oats, to the new era of 
scientific poultry and animal feeding 
in New England. They have seen 
many small companies in the feed 
manufacturing business grow into 
the large ones we have in New Eng- 
land today. Another highlight in the 
past two years has been the revival 
of Boston as a large shipping port 
for export grain destined for ports 
throughout: the world. 

Feb. 7, 1957, the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange welcomed shippers 
from all over the U.S. and Canada 
to its annual banquet, more affec- 
tionately known as the “Boston Tea 
Party.” A high spot was the addi- 











tion of eight new shippers and sup- 
pliers to membership. 


Inspection Bureau 


The Boston Exchange offers to its 
membership the only federal licensed 
grain inspection bureau in New Eng- 
land, which is always available for 
movement of grain through the Port 
of Boston. 

For the benefit of its members the 
Exchange conducts a trading floor 
for most of the trade who also use 
available office space in the building 
for their local headquarters. Various 
railroad and steamship companies 
and other shipping interests have 
offices in the Exchange building for 
convenience of the close contact en- 
joyed with this New England trade. 
A financial news bureau _ bulletin 
service and reading room supplied 
with commercial and trade news and 
periodicals are also maintained for 
members. 

The Exchange floor is a clearing 
house for market information and 
prices from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. 

There is a direct-wire connection 
with the Chicago Board of Trade and 
every Chicago grain future transac- 
tion is immediately recorded on the 
Board on the Exchange floor in Bos- 
ton. Other terminal grain markets 
and Canadian grain markets are 
posted periodically. Western: Union 
has a direct-wire service through its 
office on the Exchange floor. 

A large volume of private tele- 
graph and telephone communication 
is handled by western shippers, Bos- 
ton brokers and jobbers, and the New 
England manufacturers and dealers. 


WHEAT GROWER 
What a responsibility 
In His cosmic plan, 
God’s laid on heart and shoulders 
Of this man. 


“Go forth,” He admonishes; 
“Plow deeply; plant the seed 
Against an ever-present 
World-wide need. 


“Harvest the ripened kernels, 
And never rest until 

The vital grain is on its way 
To a flour mill.” 


What a responsibility! 
But when the task is done, 
How richly rewarding 
The Master’s, “Thank-you, son.” 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
® = @ 
GOOD SCOUT 
He burst into the kitchen, 
A pint-sized new Boy Scout, 
Just back from an adventure, 
His first trip camping out. 


“Some fellows put the tents up 
And all of us gathered wood, 

But I helped make the pancakes! 
Gee, Mom, they sure were good!” 


—Eloise Wade Hackett. 
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A TOAST TO THE LADIES 


HEN knighthood was fully in flower at the 

tables of banqueting flour millers there was 
almost invariably a toast to the ladies. This note 
of sentiment was almost completely emotional, 
arising normally from natural causes, though 
sometimes buoyed up perceptibly by champagne 
bubbles. That was before the era of modern mer- 
chandising, which skillfully and professionally in 
our times makes capital of its knowledge of all 
things feminine and pitches its sales talk intuitive- 
ly to things a woman is believed to want. 

In practiced yet original and unemotional 
fashion Harry A. Bullis of General Mills makes a 
new virtue of the chivralic fair-sex traditions of 
millers. He salutes Mrs. America as “the money 
manager.” 

In an address prepared for delivery at a 
woman’s forum of the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., on April 30, 
Mr. Bullis assured his audience that the American 
woman is the most vital force in our social and 
economic development. 

“The educator, the sociologist, churchmen of 
every denomination, the economist and the manu- 
facturer,” he said, “study her, write about her, 
weigh her attributes, measure her potentials as 
though she were a new species—or a force, newly 
unleashed, with potential for unlimited good. All 
this speculation about the modern emancipated 
woman might lead a visitor from Mars to believe 
that mankind discovered atomic fission and the 
power of women at the same time.” 

But a Frenchman, he was prepared to say at 
this point, had known the truth about womankind 
long before the atomic era. He reminded his hear- 
ers that, well over a hundred years ago, Alexis de 
Tocqueville, appraising the singular prosperity 
and growing strength of democracy in America, 
wrote that “it ought mainly to be attributed to 
the superiority of their women.” 

It was a Frenchman, too—though this cannot 
be exactly pertinent to Mr. Bullis’ thesis—who 
persisted, in parliamentary debate over women’s 
rights, in the belief that the biological difference 
between man and woman did not necessarily re- 
strict her social and economical potential but set 
definite limits upon her political competency. 
Carried away emotionally and esthetically, this 
Frenchman went even farther with his impas- 
sioned opposition to any change in woman’s status. 
“Vive la difference!” he cried. 

Mr. Bullis agrees that “the only man who really 
understands women is the one who admits that he 
understands nothing at all about them,” but in 
his championship of woman at the feminine forum 
he was nevertheless willing to stick out his chin 
and say that he, as a business man, at least had 
some understanding of the modern woman’s power 
as the money manager. This boldness on his part, 
he explained, was the result of statistics, “not of 
any manifestation of superior masculine judg- 
ment.” 

“Statistics about women as money managers,” 
Mr. Bullis said, “get quickly to the heart of the 
matter—the American home. Our national food bill 
is about $70 billion a year. Women handle most of 
this money. We will pass quickly over the $3 bil- 
lion they spend in beauty shops and on cosmetics 
and get to the selection of refrigerators, electric 
stoves, irons, toasters, dishwashers—all those me- 
chanical aids to a higher standard of living. 
Women control these expenditures, too. In fact, 
they are responsible for most of the family spend- 
ing in our 43 million family units. 

“More statistics—yes. But even the ladies will 
tolerate statistics when favorable and regard them 
as masculine flattery to the seductive charms of 
the feminine wallet. I for one, and I am sure most 
American industrialists and economists, will admit 
that the hand that holds the family bank bock 
rules our economy. 
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“Estimates of the spending power of women 
vary. The high estimate is 85%. But many market 
research authorities agree that women control 
about 60% of all personal consumption expendi- 
tures, which last year totaled nearly $266 billion. 
Sixty percent of that figure is $160 billion. 

“Women not only spend money, they save it, 
too. They own stocks worth about $100 billion. 
Half of the $110 billion in our savings accounts is 
theirs, as well as half the $66 billion in government 
bonds. In addition they have $50 billion insurance 
on their own lives. 


“About 75% of all life insurance death bene- 
fits go to women—around $15 billion annually. 
Widows pay nearly 80% of inheritance taxes. 

“Last year a New York Stock Exchange survey 
revealed the wealth of American women. It found 
that 51.6% of all persons owning shares in public 
corporations were women, and only 48.4% men. 
Women stockholders numbered 4,455,000, a gain 
of 1,225,000 since 1952. In many large corpora- 
tions, U.S. Steel for example—women considerably 
outnumber men as individual shareholders. 

“Here’s still another way to say American 
women are a powerful financial influence—they 
control about 70% of estates, 48% of railway and 
utility holdings, 40% of the nation’s homes, 66% 
of mutual savings bank accounts. 

“We could go on piling up golden evidence of 
women’s might as owners of private capital. But 
we are discussing here women’s power in our soci- 
ety as money managers. That’s something else 
again. 

“Actually, despite all their wealth and their 
ownership of stocks and shares, women do not 
aspire to industrial or corporate management. 
You do not hear of women trying to gain control 
of big corporations. Undoubtedly they could if they 
set their minds to it. But they seem to have other 
aspirations. 

“It is a revealing comment on women as money 
managers that even in companies where the 
majority of the stockholders are women, there 
are few women executives and fewer board mem- 
bers. In general, they seem to take little interest 
in the management of companies in which they 
are part owners. They are content to judge com- 
petence by dividends. 

“Actually, the great money manager is Mrs. 
America—the woman who runs the American 
home. Through the medium of the family budget, 
Mrs. America has become the dominant factor in 
the American economic scene. It is she, not the 
men, who directly control well over 60% of per- 
sonal expenditures in the U.S. By expressing her 
preferences in the market place, she sets stand- 
ards of style and quality in many of our major 
industries. 

“Of course, many a Mrs. America helps bring 
in some of the family income. About 30% of all 
married women in the U.S. take jobs outside the 
home, either to improve their standard of living, 
to guarantee better education to their children, or 
just because they find working is psychologically 
important to them. Whatever the reason, these 
working mothers contribute substantially to total 
consumer buying power. And furthermore, eco- 
nomists, expecting our total labor force to in- 
crease by 10 million before 1965, predict that 
more than half of that increase will be women. 

“When Mrs. America does help bring home part 
of the family bacon, she often assumes consider- 
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able importance in the economic life of the nation. 
These figures from the Department of Labor point 
up that fact. The number of women in the classifi- 
cation called managers, officials, and proprietors, 
increased from about 450,000 in 1940, to 932,000 in 
1956. Women in the classification of professional 
workers grew from 1,157,000 in 1940 to 2,125,000 
in 1956. Combining these classifications, we have 
over 3,000,000 women who may be called business 
and professional women. 


“However, I do not think these figures about 
women who work outside the home should lead 
us to believe that Mrs. America devotes as much 
of her skill as a money manager in the office or 
corporation as she does in her own home. General- 
ly, women do not show as much interest in han- 
dling great wealth as they do in the wise and 
profitable spending of their dividends. They tend 
to trust their brokers, brothers, trust officers, or 
corporation directors with those things. Nor do I 
think you will find many women vitally concerned 
with the operating policies of the companies for 
which they work or in which they have money 
invested. 

“With Mrs. America at home, things are differ- 
ent. There she becomes the experienced, almost 
dedicated money manager, fired by love of her 
family, to investigate, appraise, and buy every new 
product or service that will raise her standard of - 
living. It is in this role of director of the domestic 
budget that she has won such power in our modern 
economic system. 

“Mrs. America, therefore, can be called the 
great determining factor-in our dynamic free en- 
terprise. As long as she is determined to keep her 
home standards high, to assure the best health and 
the best education for her family, to provide them 
with everything good, the economic future of this 
country will be assured, and the American way of 
life, symbolized by Mrs. America, will continue to 
inspire the rest of the world.” 

If further evidence than this were needed to 
attest the paramount influence of women in the 
marketplace, it may be found in the simple fact 
that the word ‘“‘consumer,” at least with respect to 
food and other household supplies, has come well 
nigh universally to be considered a feminine noun 
requiring the pronoun “she.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOT IN THE WELFARE LEXICON 


EWSPAPERS recently published excerpts 

from a press release quoting an extraordi- 
nary remark of Charles I. Schottland, Social 
Security commissioner, in a speech prepared for 
delivery in Chicago. The text released to the 
press referred to “the Puritan ethics of thrift such 
as saving for the ‘rainy day’ of old age” as “a 
hangover of another social and economic era,” 
from which it may be inferred that in a welfare 
state the government does all the worrying and 
holds all the rainy-day umbrellas. As with the 
thriftless present, it must follow, therefore, that 
the future will be sans thrift and sans headache, 
and that the only hangover may be that of the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Schottland repudiated his remarkable say- 
ing when President Eisenhower began receiving 
queries as to whether or not the thrift-hangover 
philosophy accurately reflected the position of the 
Administration. Mr. Schottland explained that the 
remark was coined by his staff and had escaped 
his notice. Members of the commissioner’s staff 
have been considered responsible, in the past, for 
developing proposals for Social Security changes. 
Thus it may properly be assumed that they hold 
an important policy-formulating position. At this 
point a question will arise in many troubled minds: 
“Was the Puritanical derogation of thrift a policy 
pronouncement; and if so, by whom? 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Competition Tough 
For Canadians 


Despite the Canadian Wheat 
Board's rebate scheme to aid the sell- 
ing of flour in foreign markets, the 
millers are still meeting tough oy po- 
sition in their selling efforts. It’s not 
for want of trying. The export man- 
agers and their representatives all 
over the world are working hard. 

They just cannot match the subsi- 
sized sales by other countries, they 
report. Singled out for major criti- 
cism is the U.S. A few weeks ago the 
board attempted to put the millers 
into a better competitive position by 
applying the rebate system to all 
markets except the U.S., Britain and 
Continental Europe. 


Officials now admit that the results 
so far achieved have not been en- 
couraging. The gap with American 
prices has been narrowed and that is 
all. At one time, importers were will- 
ing to pay a premium for Canadian 
flour but there is no such willingness 
this season. The U.S. is amply sup- 
plied with high protein wheat and 
the Canadians cannot match it. 


One suggestion now being voiced in 
trade circles is that the wheat board 
has not gone far enough. The rebates 
should be increased even further. On 
the other hand, it can be argued that 
the Canadians are only fighting the 
U.S. Treasury and further rebates by 
Canada will be bettered by the 
Americans. 


There is considerable criticism of 
the rebate system in wheat growing 
circles. The farmers say they are 
having to pay the shot to make the 
milling industry competitive, and that 
they, not the government, are subsi- 
dizing the flour business. This kind of 
thinking omits to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the millers sell Ca- 
nadian wheat; their objective in ask- 
ing for assistance in setting more 
competitive prices is to aid sales of 
wheat as flour, to maintain a healthy 
economic structure for an important 
industry, and, most importantly, to 
make a contribution to Canadian in- 
comes. 


Criticism of the nature expressed 
by western farmers in the past few 
weeks is short sighted. While there 
are some who consider that a battle 
with the U.S. Treasury cannot be any- 
thing but a losing battle, faint hearts 
never won flour markets. 


Government Pushes 
Wheat Sales 


The Canadian government, through 
its Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, headed by C. D. Howe, is ag- 
gressively pushing its wheat business. 
There is no lack of attention to the 
work of selling wheat as grain. 


The latest move in the campaign in- 
volves the opening of an office of the 
trade commissioner service in Vienna, 
Austria. R. K. Thomson has been 
named commercial secretary’ in 
charge of the new office. Austria has 
been buying some Canadian wheat 
and grain; Mr. Thomson’s job will be 
to see that it buys more. Within his 
area, too, comes Czechoslovakia, an- 
other buyer of Canadian wheat last 
year. The Canadians feel that there 
is a great potential in the area for 
wheat and despite the competition 
offered by other nations, they are go- 


ing all out to take a good share of 
the business. 


If the agression exhibited can be 
extended to flour—the government 
and the wheat board do not ignore 
flour completely—then the millers 
can hope to benefit. If the farmers 
can be convinced that wheat sold as 
flour, even for a few cents lower 
than they would ordinarily like, is 
better than wheat lying in storage, 
the battle will be a long way to- 
wards being won. That’s the feeling 
of many observers of the Canadian 
trading scene. 


Canadians Test 
U.K. Wheat 


In 1955 the British and Canadian 
press gave considerable publicity to 
Koga II, a new spring wheat devel- 
oped by a private plant breeder in 
Germany and introduced into Eng- 
land by a seed firm. The claims made 
for this variety invoked a great deal 
of interest among grain men in Can- 
ada because of the implication that 
the U.K. would require less Canadian 
wheat in the future. 


A. G. O. Whiteside, cerealist, Cen- 
tral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, re- 
ports that to test this variety under 
Canadian conditions, special plots of 
Koga II were grown at eight experi- 
mental farms and universities in 
western Canada in 1956. Also grown 
were Marquis, Thatcher, Lee and Sel- 
kirk, for comparison with the Euro- 
pean variety. The results indicated 
that Koga II yielded as well as these 
varieties, but that it was two days 
later in maturity than Marquis, and 
six to seven days later than Thatcher 
or Selkirk. Moreover, Koga II proved 
to be very susceptible to leaf and 
stem rust, producing a sample of only 
53 lb. to a bushel under rust epidemic 
at Winnipeg, compared with 61.5 lb. 
for Selkirk. 

Milling and baking tests were made 
on the grain from locations where 
rust was not a problem. Koga II was 
much below the Canadian wheat va- 
rieties in all important quality fac- 
tors, although the sample had the 
appearance of a hard red spring 


‘wheat. Any commercial production of 


Koga II in Western Canada would be 
decidedly detrimental to the quality 
of our spring wheat crop, the report 
states. 


Growing Wheat 
In the North 


There has been much conjecture 
about the possibility of growing 
wheat and rye in Canada’s far north- 
ern territories. Agricultural develop- 
ment in the area is not just a matter 
of latitude. Climate and soil condi- 
tions in different regions vary wide- 
ly regardless of their relative distance 
from the North Pole. 

The Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture has been conducting experi- 
ments to see what could be done. 
Chosen for the conduct of experi- 
ments was the department’s farm at 
Whitehorse, Yukon. 

Officials report that after testing 
winter wheat and fall rye over a pe- 
riod of eight years, satisfactory re- 
sults can be obtained. 

In a test of seven varieties of win- 
ter wheat, Kharkov 22 M.C. and 
Yogo showed the most adaptability 


to the area. They gave an average 
yield for four years of 25.9 and 24.7 
bu. to the acre respectively. The 
quality of the grain produced was 
higher than that of spring wheat 
grown in the same season. It was 
found that spring wheat often suf- 
fers more than winter wheat from 
frosts which occur towards the end 
of the growing season. 

The fall rye varieties, Dakold and 
Sitnikoff, gave a four-year average 
yield of 38.8 and 35.4 bu. to the acre, 
respectively, but Sitnikoff appeared 
to be superior in winter hardiness to 
Dakold. 

Winter wheat and fall rye must be 
sown at Whitehorse about Aug. 1 in 
order to allow the plants to develop 
to rosette stage before freezeup. Mid- 
winter thaws which remove the snow 
cover from plants are particularly 
hazardous to winter cereal crops in 
the Yukon. 


Red Chinese 
In Trouble 


There is a danger of famine in Red 
China and the peasants have been 
called upon “to tighten their belts,” 
to quote an observer who recentlty 
returned from the mainland. 

Floods and drouth have been ex- 
perienced and crop losses last year 
were heavier than the authorities 
cared to admit earlier. This year a 
good harvest is expected, but it will 
not be available for some months. 

China was under contract to Rus- 
sia for the provision of some grain in 
1956, but the Communist authorities 
have allowed the Chinese to post- 


pone delivery until the supply posi- 
tion improves. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Capital Sought 
For Burmese 


Flour Mill 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. trade 
mission to Burma has reported the 
interest of S. D. Varma, managing 
director of Central Enterprises, Ltd., 
Rangoon, in attracting private U.S. 
capital participation for the estab- 
lishment of a 30 ton a day wheat 
flour mill. 





The Burmese company proposes 
the creation of a new public com- 
pany on a Burmese-American joint 
venture basis. American capital in 
the issue of shares having a face 
value of $168,000 is provided for in 
the draft for the proposed company. 

The flour mill reportedly would 
qualify under the Burmese law, 
which encourages the establishment 
of new industrial undertakings, for 
a five year exemption from income 
tax on profits up to 6%. This exemp- 
tion benefit also applies to the divid- 
end paid out of such exempted prof- 
its. 

Details of the firm’s proposal are 
available for review on loan from 
the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 





GERMAN MILLERS PLAN 
CAPACITY CUT 


LONDON —A German parliamen- 
tary committee, studying a govern- 
ment bill to stabilize the flour milling 
industry by eliminating surplus capa- 
city, has recommended that the daily 
production capacity of the mills be 
cut by 10,000 tons. Present daily 
capacity is estimated at 35,000 tons of 
which only about 18,000 tons is in 
regular use. To finance the plan the 
committee has proposed that the fed- 
eral government make available the 
equivalent of $11.5 million which 
would be repaid by means of a levy of 
not more than the equivalent of 46¢ 
ton on the price of flour effective 
from 1960. 





Vancouver Report 
Shows Improved 


Export Trade 


VANCOUVER —Shipments of 
wheat and other grains from this port 
have increased sharply this year and 
there has been important trade in 
other grains such as rapeseed and 
mustard seed. 

Grain exports so far this season are 
around 95 million bushels. This figure 
includes wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed. The latest report issued by 
the grain section of the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange points out that 
rapeseed and mustard seed are not in- 
cluded in the general grain statistics, 
but comments that the figures are be- 
coming impressive. 

Up to the end of March, shipments 
of rapeseed from British Columbia 
ports were 1,780,000 bu. In February 
and March this port cleared 527,612 
bu. to the Continent and another 
474,566 bu. moved out of the Victoria 
terminal. 

Mustard seed shipments up to the 
end of March were 1,077,780 bu. w:th 
the bulk going to Japan. During 
February and March this port ship- 
ped 38,476 bu. 
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Canadian Grain Stocks 


At Record High 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s grain 
stocks on March 31 totaled a record 
1,460 million bushels of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax and rye. This was 240 
million bushels over the comparative 
figure a year ago. The figure included 
962,800,000 bu. in prairie positions and 
on farms. The accumulative total sug- 
gests that Canada’s carryover of all 
grains at the end of the current crop 
year on July 31, may set a new rec- 
ord. 

Wheat stocks in Canada on March 
31 stood at a record of 831,306,000 bu. 
compared with slightly more than 
750 million a year ago. The current 
total included more than half on 
farms. 


Farm held stocks with comparative 
figures for 1956 and the 10-year av- 
erages are as follows: Wheat 459 
million (403,800,000; 233,800,000); 
oats 315 million (213,400,000; 191,- 
100,000); barley 167 million (167 mil- 
lion; 146,800,000); rye 11,300,000 (17 
million; 8,600,000); and flax 10,400,- 
000 (4,400,000; 2,600,000). 

More than 80% of the farm held 
stocks of oats and over 90% of the 
stocks of other grains on farms at 
March 31 were located in the three 
prairie provinces. 
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Alcoa Discontinues 
Steamship Route 


From Canada 


TORONTO—tThe Alcoa Steamship 
Co., Inc., New York, has annpunced 
the discontinuance of their service 
from eastern Canada to the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Barbados, 
Trinidad and the Guianas. The com- 
pany has operated this service for 
more than 30 years, with the excep- 
tion of the war years, and during that 
time Canadian flour has formed a 
large part of their cargoes. 

Increased vessel operating costs, as 
well as port and cargo handling ex- 
penses have been instrumental in the 
decision to discontinue the service at 
the end of May, the company said. 
Other factors are the limited north- 
bound cargoes and the preponderance 
of low-rated commodities southbound. 

The Toronto office of the company 
will be closed towards the end of 
June. 
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Field Work Held Up 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—Field work in west- 
ern Canada continues to lag with 
cold weather and frequent showers 
and thunderstorms the chief delaying 
factors. Large areas of heavy soils 
are still too wet to take heavy equip- 
ment. However, scattered points 
across the three prairie provinces 
report a few farmers on the land on 
the lighter soils, but the amount of 
acreage planted is quite unimportant. 

Warm, sunny weather is required, 
particularly in the central and north- 
ern sections where the soil is quite 
wet from spring run-off and recent 
precipitation in the form of both rain 
and snow. 
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WAGE AGREEMENT 


WINNIPEG — A new _ two-year 
agreement was signed April 18 by the 
Lakehead Elevator Operators’ Assn. 
and Local 650 of the Grain Elevator 
Workers’ Union. The new agreement, 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1957, provides 
for a wage increase of 9¢ an hour 
and an additional 7¢ an hour, effective 
Jan. 1, 1958. Prior to the new agree- 
ment workers received a basic wage 
of $1.47 and $1.52 an hour plus a 5¢ 
cost of living bonus. 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











THE 


Victor E. Marx 


VISITS EUROPE—Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer, American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, is in Europe 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
British Chapter Affiliate of ASBE in 
London on April 30. The society per- 
mits the establishment of overseas 
affiliates thereby making it possible 
for the British chapter to become the 
first such affiliate. Mr. Marx officially 
represents ASBE at the London meet- 
ing. An _ engrossed proclamation 
signed by Harold M. Freund, Freund 
Baking Co., St. Louis, ASBE presi- 
dent, was prepared for Mr. Marx to 
present in person to John Thomson, 
Allied Bakeries, Ltd., London, chair- 
man of the British Chapter Affiliate. 
Mr. Marx will continue to the conti- 
nent where he will visit with ASBE 
members in Holland, Germany, Swe- 


_den, Austria, Switzerland, France and 


Scotland, enroute home. 





Wheat Exports Offset 
Decreased Canadian 


Flour Shipments 


WINNIPEG—Increased wheat ex- 
port clearances more than offset de- 
creased flour shipments and the com- 
bined total cleared for export from 
Canada for the week ended April 25 
was 2,782,000 bu. as compared with 
2,180,000 the week previous. The to- 
tals included 371,000 and 548,000 bu., 
respectively, in the form of flour. 
The latest flour aggregate showed 
that 44,000 bu. moved to IWA desti- 
nations as compared with the pre- 
vious week’s total of 42,000 bu. as 
flour. 

Wheat shipped to Japan amounted 
to 838,000 bu. and Austria 67,000 to 
make up the IWA total of 905,000 bu. 
for the week. This was 246,000 bu. 
greater than the preceding week. 
Class 2 wheat exports of 1,506,000 bu. 
included 859,000 for U.K.; 376,000 for 
Switzerland; 189,000 for the Nether- 
lands; and 45,000 bu. for Austria. 
Only 20,000 bu. cleared for Belgium 
and the remainder to Germany. 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDED 


WINNIPEG—A post doctorate fel- 
lowship has been awarded to Dr. Wal- 
ter Bushuk, chemist with the grain 
research laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, by 
the National Research Council of 
Canada. Dr. Bushuk has also received 
a Rutherford Memorial Fellowship, 
presented by the Royal Society of 
Canada. 
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Wheat Freight Rate 
Adjustment Denied 
To Idaho Shippers 


POCATELLO, IDAHO — William 
Liese, American Falls, Idaho, chair- 
man of the Idaho Farm Bureau field 
crops committee, said recently a re- 
quest for an adjustment in wheat 
shipping rates to California markets 
had been denied. 

Mr. Liese said he was informed that 
the Pacific South Coast Freight Bu- 
reau turned down the request because 
of conflicting testimony from millers 
who said they would be adversely af- 
fected by competition with California 
mills. 

Mr. Liese gave his report to a group 
of interested Idaho wheat production 
officers who met in Pocatello. The 
group decided to request an analy- 
sis of objections from groups who 
oppose the present freight rates. 

“We are desirous of working with 
other interested groups in finding a 
solution to the problem,” Mr. Liese 
said. 

Representatives of the Idaho Farm 
Bureau attended a Pacific South 
Coast Freight Bureau hearing in San 
Francisco to request an adjustment 
of rates to California to make them 
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OREGON GRAIN EXPORTS 
SET RECORD 


PORTLAND — Almost 7 million 
bushels of grain or 20 cargoes were 
inspected in Oregon for overseas 
movement in March, according to T. 
Ralph Harry, chief of the state grain 
inspection department. He said that 
Oregon’s 1957 grain exporting volume 
will be at an all-time high on the 
basis of business already handled and 
bookings scheduled to move prior to 
July 1, 1957. 





comparable to rates of similar dis- 
tances to Northwest states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 
WINNIPEG — Three publications, 
Rapeseed Production, Bushels_ to 
Hundredweights, and Malting Barley 
in Western Canada, are now avail- 
able from the Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "“JAMESRICH” 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


= GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


bakery unenriched short .patent $6.07 
@6.17, 95% standard patent $5.97@ 
6.07, straight grade $5.92@6.02. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers in the cen- 
tral states continued to wait for busi- 
ness to develop during the week end- 
ing April 29. But hope that any sig- 
nificant sales might be accomplished 
in the near future was fading. Total 
bookings for the week were estimated 
at around 25% of five-day milling 
capacity. 

Prices on spring wheat flour ad- 
vanced slightly during the week, but 
buyers looked on the increase with 
jaundiced eye, and failed to respond 
with purchasing interest. Most bak- 
ery customers are using up their con- 
tracts and watching the market. 
Flour mill operations are at a slow 
rate. 

Quotations April 26: Spring top 
patent $5.80@6.30, standard $5.70G 
6.20, clear $5.40@6; hard winter 
short $5.70@6.15, 95% patent $5.60 
@6.05, clear $5.85; family flour $7.70; 
soft winter high ratio $7.26@7.30, 
soft winter short patent $6.15@6.51, 
standard $5.75, clear $4.82@5.35; 
cookie and cracker flour, papers 
$5.55. 

St. Louis: The demand for flour 
in this area the past week was very 
slow, mostly on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis among small users. Large 
chains and bakers are drawing on 
backlogs. Many are booked until new 
crop. Shipping directions were light. 
Clears and low grades moved slow’y. 
Package goods are in fair demand. 

Quotations April 26, in 100 Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.55, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.15; in 100 
lb. paper sacks: Bakers cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.70, 
clears $5.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.05, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.25; spring wheat short patent 
$6.40, standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 


New York: The demand for all 
types of flour remained inactive in 
the domestic market last week. 

Firming tendencies in cash wheat 
markets and increasing complaints of 
excessive rainfall in the southwestern 
winter wheat area exerted little in- 
fluence among buyers. The majority 
still hold fair to good balances of 
hard wheat flours. Directions on most 
flours also were rather slow and lag- 
ging absorption of contracts helped 
to make for greater resistance. 


Late in the week United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund requested U.S. mills to submit 
offers by May 2 on 9,200 tons of 
flour for Middle East distribution, 
with arrival there specified by early 
July. The export market otherwise 
lacked new feature apart from ad- 
vices that Egyptian buying had been 
postponed. It is expected that this 
business will be obtained by Italian 
mills. 

Flour receipts at New York rail- 
road terminals of 44,619 sacks in- 


cluded 4,454 for export and 40,165 for 
domestic use. 

Quotations April 26: Spring short 
patent $6.67@6.77, spring standard 
patent $6.57 @6.67, spring high gluten 
$7.12@7.22, spring clears $6.10@6.40; 
hard wheat short patent $6.58@6.68, 
hard winter standard $6.43@6.53; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $7.14@7.82; 
Eastern soft wheat straight $5.80@ 
6.10; soft wheat high ratio $6.50@ 
7.80; family $7.75. 

Boston: Moderately lower price 
levels in most grades of spring flours 
failed to attract any trading interest 
in the local market last week. Inter- 
dealer activity was practically non- 
existent, with bakers’ interest only a 
step behind. Most of the business was 
confined to a small odd-lot require- 
ment here and there with the larger 
bakers living off their balances, which 
are believed to be substantial. Con- 
ditions in the primary wheat markets 
were not conducive to trading en- 
thusiasm and it was the common ex- 
pression that caution should be up- 
permost as the winter wheat crop 
outlook pointed to a plentiful supply 
situation. 

Some mill agents reported that 
they expected a step-up in inquiries 
for soft wheat and family flours as 
balances were believed to be on the 
low side and ready for replenishment. 

Springs finished 2¢ net lower for 
the week after experiencing a sharp 
mid-week decline. Hard winters fluc- 
tuated in a narrow range and finally 
closed 1¢ net higher for the week. All 
soft wheat flours were unchanged. 


Quotations April 27: Spring short 
patents $6.58 @6.68, standards $6.48@ 
6.58, high gluten $7.03@7.13, first 
clears $6.17@6.42; hard winter short 
patents $6.62@6.72, standards $6.47@ 
6.57; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.16@ 
7.78; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.12, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67@7.82; family $7.77. 

Buffalo: Mills tried to give flour 
sales a little push last week but little 
resulted from their efforts because 
consumers were not interested in the 
market. One spokesman said some of 
the reluctance of consumers stemmed 
from conflicting reports concerning 
Southwest crop conditions. 

Some observers say the area has 
had too much moisture and a drying- 
out period is needed to get the crop 
going. Others cite wind and erosion 
damage. Some say that while condi- 
tions in Eastern Kansas are exvel- 
lent, the western end of the state, 
where the best quality wheat is 
grown, is in bad shape. The resulting 
confusion has caused consumers to 
wonder if there is going to be a good 
crop or not. 

Bearish factors influencing the 
market are the proposals to peg ioan 
values at $1.78 bu. and the govern- 
ment’s offer to sell wheat from its 
mothball fleet at prices 2%¢ below 
previous offerings. 

Spring wheat flour edged 1¢ lower 
during the week. Kansas was down 
5¢ on moisture in the Southwest and 


indications of a higher yield than 
previously estimated. 
High-protein clear flours were 








ENGINEERS SEE PACKAGING IMPROVEMENTS—More than 130 mem- 
bers of the American Society of Bakery Engineers met recently at the Los 
Angeles plant of the Western Waxide Specialty Packaging Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp. to view the latest developments in the packaging. Standing 
in front of a display illustrating the evolution of a -breadwrapper are Frank 
Lobeda, president, Southern California Chapter, ASBE, far left; others are 
Henry Perez, Durkee Famous Foods; Martin Jenson, Jenson’s Cafeteria; John 
Schmitt, American Bakery; Ralph J. Caliendo, American Bakery; Walter 
Frey, Procter & Gamble; Ted Ovlen, General Mills, Inc.; Jim Koopol, Country 
Fair Distributing Co.; Ben Jarvis, W. J. Bush & Company; and Wally 


Brendise, W. J. Bush & Company. 


scarce and unchanged but lower- 
protein clears were down 10¢. Sup- 
plies of clear flours vary from mill 
to mill. 

Cake and pastry flours held un- 
changed. The Chicago market has 
wandered a bit, but it should turn 
firm on expected additional export 
orders from Yugoslavia. 

Most Buffalo bakeries enjoyed an 
excellent Easter specialty goods trade 
but bakeries in some communities 
south of Buffalo (but served by Buf- 
falo) complained of poor business. 


A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
‘not too bad, but that they could be 
a lot better.” 

Activity in grain shipping here is 
starting to pick up, but marine men 
say it’s much slower than last year 
at this time. A decline in exporting 
of grain on the East Coast is blamed 
in part for the relatively slow pick 
up. However, nearly a dozen grain 
boats are scheduled to hit this port 
early this week. 

Flour output was below a week 
ago and slightly below a year ago. 
One mill put in a full 7-day week; 
three mills worked 5 days and the 
remaining two 4 days. 

Quotations April 26: Spring family 
$7.75, spring high gluten $7.06@7.21, 
spring short $6.61@6.76, spring stan- 
dard $6.56@6.66, spring straight 
$6.51, spring first clear $6.22@6.24; 
hard winter short $6.71@6.90, hard 
winter standard $6.61@6.75, hard 
winter first clear $6.45; soft winter 
short patent $7.63@7.98, soft winter 
standard $7.23@7.28, soft winter 
straight $6.10@6.13, soft winter first 
clear $5.63@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: There was continued 
sluggishness in the flour business last 
week. The majority of local offices of 
large mills reported sales “‘nil.’’ Bro- 
kers made the same comment. Only 
small fill-ins were sold by a few of- 
fices and brokers. It is believed there 
will be very little sales activity until 
new crop. Directions were a trifle bet- 
ter last week. Family flour sales were 
also slow and directions fair:to fairly 
good. 

Quotations April 27: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.34@6.49, medium 
patent $6.39@6.54, short patent $6.49 
@6.59; spring standard patent $6.30 
@6.61, medium patent $6.35@6.66, 
short patent $6.40@6.71; first clear 
$6.36@6.60; high gluten $6.85@7.16; 
advertised family patents $7.75; un- 
advertised family patents $6.65@7.17; 
pastry and cake flours $5.83 @7.66. 

Philadelphia: Buying uncertainty 
held the upper hand last week in the 
local flour market and dealings reg- 
istered little or no improvement over 
the dullness which prevailed in the 
pre-Easter period. Some observers 
had expected the opposite to be the 
case and were a bit disappointed. 
But it was pointed out that there is 
little incentive to replace in an at- 
mosphere where stocks generally are 
ample, where crop advices have im- 
proved and where quotations might 
undergo new pressure when winter 
wheat harvesting begins. 

Nearly all grades of flour did un- 
dergo some downward revision from 
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the previous week but the change 
was 10¢ sack at most. The latter 
was the rule in the spring division 
and the amount of this type chang- 
ing hands appeared to reflect noth- 
ing more than routine business. Hard 
winters varied 5¢ sack at most, but 
a change of that much in hard win- 
ter short patent was the first in its 
week-to-week posting this year. And 
it was noted that nearly all prices 
are around the lows established last 
fall. 

Quotations April 26, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7@ 


7.10, short patent $6.50@6.60, stan- 
dard $6.45@6.55, first clear $6.30@ 


6.40; hard winter short patent $6.40 


@6.45, standard $6.30@6.35; soft 
winter nearby $5.50@5.60. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 


only moderately active the past 
week, with the beginning of the 


warmer weather in this section and 
a good backlog of contracts on the 
books of most of the baking and job- 
bing trade. The small amount of 
business was mostly for fill-in and 
replacement orders, principally on 
hard winters and northern springs. 
A slight improvement was noted on 
family flour sales and some fair-sized 


bookings were negotiated on soft 
winters to the cracker and cookie 
bakers. Shipping directions have 


fallen off slightly which is seasonal 
for this time and stocks on hand are 
fairly well maintained. 

Export flour business is almost at 
a stand-still, with small amounts he- 
ing worked to the Americas but 
practically nothing doing on Euro- 
pean business. 

Quotations April 26, in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent $6 
@6.15, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$5.25@5.55; spring wheat bakery 
short patent $6.30@6.50, standard 
$6.10@6.30, first clear $5.60@5.90, 
high gluten $6.65@6.85; soft wheat 
short patent $5.95@6.30, straight 
$5.55@5.85, first clear $4.95@5.40, 
high ratio cake $6.50@6.85; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.90@7.20, pastry $6.35 
@6.50. 

Memphis: Flour sales were close to 
normal in the Memphis area last 
week. However, continued rain ham- 
pered selling in the rural areas where 
farm people have been unable to 
work. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions April 26: Hard winter short 
patent $6 25; soft winter short patent 
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Canadian gift of flour moving to 
Ceylon from here under the Colombo 
Plan. This amounted to several thou- 
sand tons. Flour exporters just back 
from a tour of the Far East report 
the big topic of discussion in Manila 
is the proposed flour milling opera- 
tion. While various stories are being 
circulated the report brought back is 
that nothing will be done until after 
the November election, if then. 

Domestic prices are steady. Quota- 
tions April 26: Hard wheat grinds, 
first patents in cottons $5.95; bakers’ 
patents $4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 
in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.70 and Ontario cake flour 
$7.35. 


Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour continue to decline 
and domestic trade is only moderate. 
Mills are operating on a short week 
and there is no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Prices are unchanged. Cana- 
dian mills exported 161,300 sacks of 
flour for the week ended April 25, 
compared with 238,300 the week 
previous. The totals included only 
19,100 and 18,300 sacks, respectively, 
for International Wheat Agreement 
countries. Most of the Canadian flour 
is going to the U.K. Quotations April 
27: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, cottons 100's 
$5.60@5.90; second patents, cottons 
$5.35 @5.75; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices 
cash carlots. 

Toronto: Following the holiday, 
flour business has been slow, and 
mills are hard pressed to find mill 
run. Prices remain steady. Quota- 
tions April 26: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 100 
lb. papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

There is little or no interest in 
winter wheat flour in either domes- 
tic or export markets. Quotations 
April 26 for export: $4.40, 100 Ib., 
export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. 


There is little trading going on in 
winter wheat, with most buyers’ re- 
quirements taken care of until new 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ilb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
curtain nawass $45.50@46.00 $....@43.50 $48.50@50.00 $....@56.50 $55.20@57.50 
Os. 2050s 45.50@46.00 41.50@42.50 48.50@50.00 ....@56.50 55.20@56.50 
. ff Sass 48.00@49.00 44.00@45.50 50.00@52.50 ae ia aes 
fear 49.00@51.00 45.00@45.50 50.00@52.50 . .@59.00 oe 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Portland — 
SPOR ssscddsecdssoone $38.50@39.00 $43.75@44.25 $46.00@47.00 $49.00@49.50 waits 
“Satu eshbenne- 41.00@41.50 46.25@46.75 49. — 50 51.00@51.75 
Se GP ctu centeeaee ee Se Fe RARE  - aed *;@44.00 
Bran "Shorts Middlings 
I 55 xe eadeee seas $52.00@53.00 $52.00@53.00 $57.00@58.00 
WL. v.ksn040505000 43.00@47.00 42.00@43.00 44.00@48.00 





crop time. Quotations April 26: $1.51 
@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local millfeed 
business was very quiet as the past 
week opened April 22 and 23. There 
was a fairly good pickup in interest 
April 24 and 25, with reports of fair- 
ly good local buying of bran for near- 
by shipment. Most offerings were dis- 
posed of and just about everyone in 
the local area who wanted to buy was 
taken care of. Dullness set in again 
at the close of the week April 26 and 
prices were weaker. The market ap- 
peared somewhat out of balance most 
of the week. Although the running 
time of some mills was dropping to 
four days and supplies were not too 
abundant, they were still sufficient to 
meet most demands. 

For a while middlings were drag- 
ging and quoted at an unusual spread 
below bran. The failure of the expect- 
ed southeastern demand for heavier 
feeds is believed to have depressed 
these prices, also. And the lack of 
poultry feed demand has hurt mid- 
dlings, some believe. 

Quotations April 26: Bran $43.50, 
standard midds. $41.50@42.50, flour 
midds. $44@45.50, red dog $45@ 45.50. 

Kansas City: Draggy millfeed sales 
were reported in the Southwest for 
the week ended April 29. Prices were 
unchanged to off $1 from the previous 
week. Demand is not what it ought 
to be, millfeed sales people say. There 
is too little interest from feed manu- 
facturers they say. Production has 
not outstripped demand, however, and 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 





there is no feed that is particularly 
pressing on the market. Sacked bran 
declined $1 from the level of the 
previous week, reflecting a drying 
up of demand from smaller mixers in 
the central states. Bulk bran held 
steady. Bulk middlings were off 25¢, 
bulk shorts 50¢ and sacked shorts 
75¢. Quotations April 29, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $38.50@39, shorts 
$41@41.50, sacked; bran $35.50@36, 
shorts $36.75 @37.25, middlings $36.25 
@ 36.75, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand was slow for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Offer- 
ings were sufficient for bran and in- 
sufficient for shorts. Bran declined $1 
ton, while shorts advanced $1.25 ton. 
Quotations April 26, Kansas City: 
Bran $39.25, shorts $41.75. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was steady the past week. Bran suf- 
fered a setback while shorts were up - 
$1.25 ton. Quotations April 26, basis 
Kansas City, sacked: Bran $38.50@ 
39.25, shorts $41.25@41.75. 

Salina: Demand for bran was 
draggy with the price 50¢ ton lower. 
Shorts were in good demand and the 
price was $1.50 ton higher. Supplies 
of bran were abundant. Shorts re- 
mained scarce. Quotations April 25, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $39.50@40, 
gray shorts $41.50@42., 

Oklahoma City: Bran has been slow 
with prices $1 lower. Shorts had good 
demand and closed $1.25 higher. Quo- 
tations April 26, straight cars: Bran 
$41.25 @42.25, millrun $42.50@43.50, 
shorts $43.75@44.75; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: There was an active 
demand for gray shorts last week but 
offerings were light and mills were 
running behind in making shipments. 
Demand for bran continued slow with 
supply adequate. Quotations April 26, 
in burlaps: Bran $46@47, gray shorts 
$49.50@50.50 delivered Texas com- 
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OUTDOOR DINING—Outdoor dining 
will be the keynote of a national pub- 
licity program this summer on elbow 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles. 
The promotion by the National Maca- 
roni Institute, Chicago, will feature 
appetizing macaroni product dishes 
which require a minimum of prepara- 
tion time for outdoor dining and pic- 
nics. The institute points out that 
macaroni products go well with any 
of the outdoor eating favorites such 
as steaks, hamburgers and hot dogs. 





ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran ended 
$1 higher. Middlings and heavy feeds 
advanced 50¢ to $1. Quotations April 
26: Bran $48.50@50, standard midds. 
$48.50@50, flour midds. $50@52.50, 
red dog $50@52.50. 

Boston: Dullness persisted in the 
local millfeed market last week. The 
demand was quite light and general- 
ly confined to spot requirements. Sup- 
plies were described as adequate to 
plentiful, particularly when measured 
by the current trading interest. Quo- 
tations on bran ranged from un- 
changed to about $2 higher while 
middlings finished unchanged to $1.30 
above the previous week’s closing 
quotations. Quotations April 27: Bran 
$55.20@57.50, middlings $55.20@ 
56.50. 

Philadelphia: Caution was: the 
watchword among buyers in the local 
market last week. Dealings that came 
to light appeared to be nothing more 
than hand-to-mouth transfers. Mean- 
while, supplies are large, so there is 
no urgency over replacements. The 
April 26 list of quotations showed 
bran and standard midds. up $1.50 
from the previous week to $56.50, 
while a $1 addition lifted red dog to 
$59. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for mill- 
feeds was very light last week. Sup- 
plies continued plentiful in all lines 
and immediate shipments were avail- 
able. Quotations April 26, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh: Bran $54.50@55, standard 
midds. $53.50@54.50, flour midds. 
$56.50 @57, red dog $60@61.50. 

New Orleans: Continued slackness 
was reported from the millfeed trade 
during the week with mixers and job- 
bers complaining of a lack of in- 
quiries and purchases. Formula feed 
sales have eased considerably, with 
a good supply of corn enabling a more 
extensive use of this product to ease 
feeding costs. Prices have fluctuated 
only slightly during the past week. 
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Little interest developed except for 
immediate needs, and mills were not 
pressing. Buyers are content to await 
a firming of the market since futures 
are irregular. Quotations April 26: 
Bran $49@49.50, shorts $51@51.75. 

Memphis: Texas sources continue 
selling millfeed at $1 ton under Kan- 
sas City, and Memphis dealers have 
bought from that section. The de- 
mand has been light, reflecting con- 
tinued slowness in the mixed feed 
business, which has not made its sea- 
sonal upturn. Quotations April 26: 
Bran $46.25, shorts $49, standard 
middlings $47.50. 

Portland: Quotations April 26: 


Millrun, for May shipment, $44; 
midds. $46 
Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 


unchanged the past week. The mar- 
ket was stronger but not moving up. 
Plants are working to capacity, 24 
hours a day, six days a week, and are 
booked well into May. Quotations 
April 26: Red bran and millrun, $42, 
midds. $47. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $49, midds. $54. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $49.50, 
midds. $54.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto: Demand for millfeed is 
fair, with ample supplies. Quotations 
April 26: Bran $52@53, shorts $52@ 
53, midds. $57@58, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: A short work week has 
held supplies to moderate proportions 
and the demand for present stocks is 
good. Prices are firm. Quotations 
April 27: Bran f.o.b. mills $43@47 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 more; shorts $42@43; and midds. 
$44@48 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic prices are 
holding steady. Although prairie mill 
production is curtailed due to the 
limited flour trade, millfeed supplies 
coming in here are sufficient to take 
care of immediate needs. Cash car 
quotations April 26: Bran $50, shorts 
$52, middlings $56. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: There was very little 
activity in the local rye market dur- 
ing the week which ended April 26. 
Available supplies of old crop rye 
are dwindling, although the trade is 
generally of the opinion that a little 
more of the old stocks remains to 
be sold. As the new week opened 
April 29 cash rye prices at Chicago 
dipped 4¢. The weakness brought a 
10¢ drop the same day in the price 
of rye flour at Minneapolis. Quota- 
tions April 26: White patent $4.70@ 
4.71, medium $4.50@4.51, dark $4.95 
@4.96. 

Chicago: Rye flour drew very little 
interest from prospective customers 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 29. Prices were up 
around 5¢ sack, but buyers appear 
to be fairly well booked for the time 
being. Quotations April 26: White 
patent $5@5.07, medium $4.81@4.87, 
dark $4.26@4.32. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the price trend steady. Supply. is 
ample. Sales and shipping directions 
are slow. Quotations: Pure white 
$5.36, medium $5.16, rye meal $4.86, 
dark $4.61. 


Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations April 26: White $5.74@5.75, 
medium $5.44@5.55, dark $4.85@5. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued to be only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Directions were fair. Quota- 


tions April 26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.40@5.50, 
medium $5.20@5.30, dark $4.65@4.75, 
blended $5.99@6.09, rye meal $4.90 
@5. 

Philadelphia: The post-Easter week 
was a quiet one on the local rye 
markets as prices continued to shift 
back and forth in a narrow range. 
The April 26 quotation on rye white 
of $5.45@5.55 was 5¢ sack under the 
previous week. 

Portland: Quotations April 26: 
White patent $7.50, pure dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Business- continued at 
usual levels for the time of year. 
Quotations April 26: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons, $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s 
cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies and prices are 
firm. Quotations April 27: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal 
in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Baking 
Sales, Net Income 
Up First Quarter 


NEW YORK—Dollar sales for the 
first quarter of 1957 amounted to 
$73,641,148 as compared with sales 
for the corresponding quarter of 1956 
of $65,782,830, an increase of 11.95%, 
announces the Continental Baking Co. 
in a report signed by R. Newton 
Laughlin, president. 

Bread, cake and sweet goods sales 
during the first quarter this year in- 
creased 12.16% over similar sales dur- 
ing the first quarter last year. 

The net income for the first quar- 
ter this year was $1,581,899 compared 
with $1,341,013 for the same period 
last year. The net income per share 
of common stock rose from 78¢ last 
year to 94¢ in the first 13 weeks this 
year. 
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General Baking 
Records Rise 
In Profits 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of board of General Baking 
Co., has announced that the net 
profit of the company for the 13- 
week period ended March 30, 1957 
(after federal income taxes of $524,- 
283), amounted to $532,517 equal to 
23.3¢ a common share after meeting 
preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with net profit for the 
corresponding period 1956 (after fed- 
eral income taxes of $239,323) of 
$345,105 or 11.4¢ a common share. 

Mr. Morrison attributed the in- 
creased earnings to a combination of 
factors among which was the expan- 
sion of the company’s marketing ter- 
ritories to the West Coast. 
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RESEARCH BUILDING 


FREDERICTON, N.B.—Construc- 
tion of a $1 million agricultural re- 
search building at the Dominion Ex- 
perimental Station here is scheduled 
to start soon. The three-story build- 
ing will provide office and laboratory 
facilities for the farm staff and agri- 
cultural divisions of the science re- 
search units in New Brunswick. 
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Governor Names 
Kansas Wheat 


Commission 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Seven promi- 
nent Kansas wheat farmers have been 
chosen by Gov. George Docking to 
serve on the Kansas Wheat commis- 
sion, created by the 1957 Legislature. 

The commission will receive funds 
by a 2-mill levy on every bushel of 
wheat marketed in the state. 


Its primary purpose under the act 
is to seek new markets for Kansas 
wheat. The commission will promote 
the marketing and development of 
the basic crop through advertising 
and other methods. 

Governor Docking said he wouid 
suggest that Pat Patterson of Oxford 
be selected by the six district wheat 
board members as temporary chair- 
man of the new commission. Mr. 
Patterson, president of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers Association, was 
named as an “at large’? member. The 
other six men, coming from six dis- 
tricts set up by the act: 

Gib Egbert of Ingalls, 
trict. 

Melvin N. Mustoe of Norton, sec- 
ond district. 

Henry Parkinson of Scott City, 
third district. 

W. W. Graber of Pretty Prairie, 
fourth district. 

Gerald Thompson, Mankato, fifth 
district. 

Stanley W. Harris of Columbus, 
sixth district. 


The appointees take office immedi- 
ately, and Gov. Docking said they 
probably will hold their first meeting 
around the first of next month. They 
will serve without pay. 

The 2-mill levy will be collected at 
the place of sale for the first bushel. 
Any farmer may apply for a refund. 
Sponsors of the legislation said it was 
expected to bring in close to $600,000 
annually. 
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Final Payments Due 


On 1955-56 Crop 


WINNIPEG — Final payments on 
wheat delivered by western farmers 
during the 1955-56 crop year will be 
made on or about May 22, according 
to an announcement by the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe April 29. The 1955-56 
wheat pool will be closed out May 3. 
Mr. Howe would not commit him- 
self as to the amount of surplus 
available for distribution in view of 
the fact that the amount of the final 
payment must wait until the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board has completed its 
accounting. Figures should be avail- 
able within the next 10 days to two 
weeks. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and effective April 29 
to aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S., the U.K. and Europe re- 
main unchanged at all port ranges. 
The levels now operating, with the 
previous figures in parentheses, are 
as follows: Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 714¢ (6'4¢); St. Law- 
rence ports and Churchill, 7¢ (5¢); 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 8¢ 
(7¢). The adjustments can be 
changed on a day-to-day basis. 
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Shift From Bushel 
To Hundredweight 
Studied by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Although it is 
generally agreed that substantial 
and permanent benefits would accrue 


to farmers and the grain industry : 


through a shift from the bushel to 
the hundredweight in measuring 
grains, there would be a number of 
problems and extra work during the 
change-over period, a study by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
revealed. 

The report on this study, just is- 
sued, presents views of representa- 
tives of farm organizations, elevator 
men, grain dealers, bankers, govern- 
mental statistical workers and other 
interested groups. The proposed 
change has been discussed for years 
in the grain trade, but thus far ne 
definite and general action has been 
taken. 


Those questioned emphasized two 
major advantages of the change: (1) 
conversions of quantities of grain 
from bushels to pounds and vice ver- 
sa, now necessary in much of the 
trading, would be largely eliminated, 
saving much work and avoiding 
errors in computations; and (2) com- 
parisons of prices and feeding values 
of grains would be much easier on 
the 100-lb. basis, in contrast to pres- 
ent comparisons in bushels of differ- 
ing weights. 

Principal disadvantages mentioned 
included: (1) the required adjust- 
ment in thinking among farmers and 
in the grain trade, from bushels to 
hundredweight; (2) necessary chang- 
es in legislation; (3) changes in forms 
and office procedures; (4) revisions 
of historical data; (5) changes in 
trading practices. 

There was general agreement that 
the advantages would be lasting, 
while the disadvantages would disap- 
pear after a period of adjustment. 
It also was believed generally that at 
least a year of advance notice of any 
such change should be given. 


A copy of the report on the study, 
Hundredweight or Bushel as a Trad- 
ing Unit for Grain, Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 168, may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Colorado Milling 
Declares Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., anounced at a meeting April 
26, 1957, that a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ a share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable June 1, 1957, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1957. 
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Wife of Burrus Mills 


Executive Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Mrs. Marie Wat- 
son Fuhrman, 57, wife of A. H. Fuhr- 
man, vice president and Kansas City 
manager for Burrus Mills, Inc., died 
April 24 at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. Mrs. Fuhrman was 
active in Kansas City church work 
and women’s civic activities. Surviv- 
ing, besides her husband, are a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Janet Murrow, a grand- 
daughter, and a sister. 
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Harry J. Loving 
Harry Loving Joins 
Mennel Milling 
Company Staff 


TOLEDO — Harry J. Loving has 
joined the Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, as executive in charge of the 
products control department, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Henry 
D. Pahl, president. Mr. Loving’s re- 
sponsibilities will include interpre- 
ting customer requirements, con- 
trolling wheat mixes and insuring 
quality and uniformity in shipments, 
Mr. Pahl said. 

Mr. Loving was graduated from 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, with a 
B.S. in chemical engineering. He 
was with the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion at Cincinnati for 15 years, in- 
cluding five years in the U.S. Army 
combat engineers during World War 
II. Following this he spent four 
years with Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, in the laboratory, 
branch operations management and 
personnel. 

Prior to coming with Mennel, Mr. 
Loving spent five years in the bak- 
ery sales division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis, specializing in 
cake and soft wheat flours. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Turkey to Buy 
More Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the signing of a supplemental agree- 
ment with the government of Turkey 
providing for financing the purchase 
of $3.2 million worth (including cer- 
tain ocean transportation costs) of 
wheat. 

The agreement was negotiated un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480 and 
further supplements the Title I 
agreement with Turkey of Nov. 12, 
1956. 

Sales under this program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. A pur- 
chase authorization will be issued 
and announced in the near future. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RETIRED MILLER DIES 


WICHITA — Albert F. Louie, re- 
tired miller of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, died April 22 as a result of 
a shock he received when he came in 
contact with a defective wire in the 
basement of his home. Mr. Louie had 
been with the Kansas Milling Co. for 
21 years prior to his retirement in 
1953. 














John Aitkins, Veteran 
Employee of Chicago 
Board, to Retire 


CHICAGO — After more than 62 
years of continuous service as an em- 
ployee of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
John Aitkins will retire on pension 
May 1, Robert C. Liebenow, president, 
has announced. 

A native of Derby, England, Mr. 
Aitkins came to this country as a 
small boy, his family settling in Stan- 
ton, Va. He came to Chicago to see 
the first world’s fair and when oi- 
fered a clerical job with one of tine 
city’s pioneer newspapers decided to 
remain. 

Mr. Aitkins joined the board of 
trade staff as a clerk in the secre- 
tary’s office in 1895. For the past 30 
years he has served as recording sec- 
retary for the exchange board of di- 
rectors in charge of compiling official 
minutes of all meetings of the group. 

During his tenure, Mr. Aitkins 
knew and worked closely with officers 
of the exchange. He reports they all 
were “nice fellows who would go out 
of their way to be helpful even when 
they had serious market problems of 
their own.” 

Still a vigorous man despite his 
86 years, Mr. Aitkins plans to con- 
tinue the ‘very pleasant life I’ve had” 
and expects to make a trip to New 
York City to visit a brother and sis- 
ter residing there. 








M. S. Buckley 


M. S. Buckley Joins 


Getz Exterminators 


ATLANTA, GA. — M. S. Buckley 
has joined Getz Exterminators as 
technical director and division man- 
ager, according to an announcement 
by Herman L. Fellton, Getz president. 

Mr. Buckley has been prominently 
associated with pest control, particu- 
larly food plant and industrial sanita- 
tion, for the past 15 years. He is a 
graduate entomologist with a M.S. de- 
gree from Kansas State. 

His experience includes employment 
in technical and supervisory positions 
with such organizations as General 
Mills, Inc., Dow Chemical Co., Kansas 
State Grain Inspection Dept., Indus- 
trial Fumigant Co., and the Rodney 
Milling Co. He has also served on the 
faculty of the milling industry depart- 
ment, Kansas State. 

Mr. Buckley has written articles 
published in various trade publica- 
tions and has made many talks at 
technical and trade meetings. 
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Kenneth E. Brunke 


GMI Names Kenneth 
Brunke District 


Sales Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Kenneth E. 
Brunke has been appointed district 
sales manager for the Chicago dis- 
trict of General Mills, Inc., flour divi- 
sion, G. R. Krueger, flour general 
sales manager for the central region,* 
has announced. Mr. Brunke will re- 
place R. G. Attridge, who will retire 
June 1 after 39 years of service. 

Mr. Brunke joined GMI in 1932 at 
the company’s Chicago grain depart- 
ment. He has served in the account- 
ing and credit departments, as field 
sales representative for the Columbus 
(Ohio) district office, and most re- 
cently as regional flour sales assistant 
in Chicago. 

Ronald H. Nauman, territorial sales 
representative in Chicago, will re- 
place Mr. Brunke as regional sales as- 
sistant. Since joining GMI in 1950, he 
has served in the sales record depart- 
ment at Chicago as well as in the dis- 
trict flour sales office. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Oregon Health Board 
Cited for Assisting 


In Grain Storage 


PORTLAND — The Oregon State 
Board of Health has been awarded a 
federal certificate of merit for assist- 
ance in devising safe methods for 
fumigating more than 40 million 
bushels of grain stored in mothballed 
Liberty ships at Astoria, Ore., and 
Olympia, Wash., since 1954. 

Earl C. Corey, director of the Port- 
land office of the Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service, made the presentation 
to Dr. Harold M. Erickson, state 
health officer, and Dr. Ralph R. Sulli- 
van, director of the occupational 
health section of the state board of 
health. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture citation pointed out that fumi- 
gation with highly toxic materials 
was necessary to prevent loss to the 
stored grain. Because the ships have 
no aeration system for clearing the 
air following fumigation, board of 
health specialists helped devise meth- 
ods of determining when it was safe 
for workers to re-enter the holds. 

Mr. Corey, in making the presenta- 
tion, said: “We have now unloaded 
about 15 million bushels of this grain, 
and it is grading equal to or better 
than when it was first loaded over 
two years ago.” 
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Second Fleischmann Consumer 
Survey Gives New Information 


On Baked Foods Buying Habits 


NEW YORK—New data on baked 
foods purchasers gleaned from its 
second consumer panel report have 
been released by the Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc. 
This new survey continues last year’s 
report based on investigations for 
the month of March, 1955. 

Considerable new data that was 
not available in the 1955 survey has 
been made a part of the report cov- 
ering the month of March, 1956. Al- 
though some products have advanced 
or declined in consumer preference, 
the statisticians reported that there 
were relatively few statistically sig- 
nificant changes in the figures be- 
tween March, 1955 and March, 1956. 
For this reason, the new Fleisch- 
mann report covers only the data 
that was not available in last year’s 
report. The survey is thus an adjunct 
to that report and may be used in 
conjunction with it with complete 
validity in estimating consumer pref- 
erences. 

“Copies of the 1955 report are still 
available in printed form from the 
Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inec., as are this year’s sta- 
tistics,” it has been announced. 

The Fleischmann report is intend- 
ed to give the baking industry gen- 
eral background information on 
consumer purchases to help the bak- 
er supplement specific data covering 
his own phase of the industry. 


Market Planning Guide 


It is also expected to be a guide 
for lines of investigation within a 
company which may suggest revis- 
ions in market plans, and may serve 
as a check to determine whether 
products or sales practices are meet- 
ing current market conditions. 

Day by day purchases of all baked 
foods by a group of 3,000 families 
representative of the U.S. as a whole 
during the month of March, 1956 
are summarized in the report on re- 
gional and on national bases. The 
consumer panel service of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. participated in the 
study. The families in the panel were 
selected to match latest U.S. figures 
in terms of education, city size, re- 
gion of the country, size of family, 
age and economic status. For ‘the 
regional breakdown figures, nine geo- 
graphical regions were designated 
according to the accompanying map. 

The consumer survey was broken 
down into general classifications cov- 
ering the purchases of all baked 
foods for the month, bread purchases, 
frankfurter and hamburger rolls, and 
other rolls; cake, sweet goods, dough- 
nuts and pie. The average family of 
the U.S. in March, 1956 spent $5.39 
for all baked foods. This compares 
with $5.14 for a ‘total purchase” 


category in last year’s survey. Of 
this amount, $2.94 was for the pur- 
chase of bread; other categories 
were: Rolls 57¢, sweet goods 64¢, 
doughnuts 34¢, cake 48¢, pie 28¢, 
and pastry 14¢. 

The Fleischmann report also indi- 
cated monthly expenditures by re- 
gion for each type of baked foods. 
For the amount spent for all baked 
foods by region, the New England 
and Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central and Pacific were above the 
national average of $5.39. The region 
spending the largest amount was the 
Middle Atlantic area including New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
—this group spent $6.95 for all baked 
foods for the month. 

Table 1 shows how much was 


FLEISCHMANN'S 


CONSUMER PANEL REPORT 
REGIONS 
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Average Buyer Spent $5.39 


spent for all baked foods by type of 
outlet in percent of total dollars. A 
comparison of 1955 and 1956 approxi- 
mate figures shows a slight increase 
in home service bakery purchases, 
and a decrease in independent gro- 
cery purchases, reflecting an increase 
in independent supermarket pur- 
chases probably due to changes in 
the general classification of the gro- 
ceries. 


Store Definitions 


For the purposes of the study, the 
housewife decided for herself the 
type of outlet at which the baked 
foods were purchased, with the ex- 
ception of the technical definition of 
chain grocery and independent gro- 
cery. 

‘In this case the housewife named 
the store and J. Walter Thompson 
Co. classified the outlet. 

A chain grocery was designated as 
an outlet of 11 or more stores. An 
independent grocery was defined as 
an outlet with 10 or less stores, 
including small grocery stores. The 
housewife decided whether the out- 
let was a supermarket or a grocery 
for the classification of independent 
supermarket and independent gro- 
cery. 

No distinction was made in the 
case of the retail bakery, which in- 





Chain Grocery ......... 
Independent Supermarket. 
Independent Grocery .... 
Retail Bakery .......... 
House-to-House 
Delicatessen ........... 
eee ere 





TABLE 1 
HOW MUCH WAS SPENT FOR ALL BAKED FOODS BY OUTLET 


1955 1956 
27.4 27.9 
4.1 12.8 
28.8 21.0 
23.0 21.9 
11.9 12.4 
1.8 1.7 
3.0 2.3 


Percent of Total Dollars 
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TABLE 2 
PREFERENCE OF FAMILIES BUYING EACH TYPE OF BREAD— 
BY FAMILY COMPOSITION 


Position Position 
Position 2 Adults 2 Adults 
Variety— Total U.S. 2 Children 3 or More Children 
Regular White .. | I | 
_ earree 2 2 2 
Whole Wheat .. 3 3 3 
Hearth ........ 4 6 4 
OS rere 5 4 6 
REE eee 6 5 5 
Firm White ..... 7 7 7 
Cracked Wheat. 8 8 9 
Pumpernickel ... 9 9 8 








cluded single and multiple unit shops. 
The “others” outlet included restau- 
rants, doughnut shops, and irregular 
sources such as_ gasoline stations, 
news and candy stores, church ba- 
zaars, Girl Scouts, etc., where baked 
foods may have been purchased. 

The percentage of total dollars 
spent for all baked foods by day of 
week confirms the baking industry’s 
supposition that Friday and Saturday 
are the heaviest shopping days of the 
week. The following table illustrates 
this: 


bread. As far as total ounces of 
bread purchased are concerned, total 
white accounted for 68.7% and va- 
riety 31.3%. 

It was noted by the survey that 
the more children in the family, the 
less variety bread consumed. In total 
ounces, white bread accounted for 
68.7% and variety 31.3%, but when 
three or more children were in one 
family the percentage of white went 
up to 77.1% and for variety down to 
22.9%. 

The percent of families buying 
each type of bread is shown in Table 


Monday ............ 12.9% 2; it discloses that the “regular 
Tuesday ............ 12.0% white” variety of bread still accounts 
Wednesday ......... 13.1% for 81.9% all bread purchased. 
—” cae eB ace The consumer panel test also dis- 
— perry closed that in the U.S. 14.5% of fam- 
eee Ssh eieh sae s's 5.97% ilies purchased no white bread. The 
PN ox hie iays Ksdaia 4.2% 


In regard to the purchases of 
bread, the Fleischmann survey 
showed that the average monthly 
purchase of bread per family was 
243 oz. for the nation as a whole, 
with again the Pacific, East North 
Central, Middle Atlantic and New 
England areas being above average. 
From that average 243 ounces, the 


regional percentages for those non- 
buyers of white bread range from 
9.6 in the East South Central to 25.3 
in the Mountain area. 

The survey also includes statistics 
on “outlet loyalty,” which discloses 
that 19% of families buy at chain 
grocery outlets exclusively, 8.1% buy 
at house to house trucks exclusively, 
8.1% at the independent supermar- 


number of ounces varied drastically ket, 17.5% at the independent gro- 
when classified by the division “what cery, 0.6% at a delicatessen, and 
family groups buy the most bread?” 3.3% at a retail bakery. Analyses 


Younger couples with no children or 
only one child were well below the 
average with 189 oz. Two children 
and one or two adults went up to 
275 oz. and three or more children 
pushed the purchases up to 410 oz. 
A classification covering three or 
more adults and no children or one 
child dropped back to 251 oz. and 
older couples with no children or one 
child were last with 158 oz. 

Of the total bread purchased, the 
white bread varieties accounted for 
a total of 64.7% of the bread dollar, 


of the purchases and prices of bread 
in various outlets and regions are 
also given, as well as a comparison 
of bread purchasers in relation to 
the U.S. census population break- 
down. For instance, there are 31.9% 
women in the population; they buy 
70.8% of the bread. 

Of the amount spent per family 
per month for frankfurter and ham- 
burger rolls, the 24¢ spent by resi- 
dents of the East North Central area 
brings the U.S. average up to 16¢ 
per month. All other areas are below 








compared with 35.3% for variety or equal to that average. The East 
PERCENT OF FAMILIES BUYING EACH TYPE OF BREAD AND 
PERCENT OF TOTAL OUNCES PURCHASED 

% Family Yo of 

Total U.S.— Buying Ounces 

SN I: cis 65.4 wane 98.5 % 100 % 
Regular White ........ 81.9 65.1 
Firm White ........... 11.7 3.7 
Total White ...... 85.5 68.7 
Ee ee ee eee 28.3 5.8 
0 Se eres 17.0 2.8 
Whole Wheat ......... 22.2 5.3 
Cracked Wheat ........ 10.3 1.9 
Other Wheat ......... 5.7 1.2 
Pumpernickel .......... 7.0 0.9 
gaat PIRES arg Seeeeose wine 13.6 1.5 
ner 14.9 3.1 
pe Perrrr rr ere 32.0 8.8 
Total Variety ..... 72.6 31.3 
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North Central also leads in the per- 
centage of families buying the rolls 
with 37.7% compared to a national 
average of 29.9%. In city size classi- 
fication, the cities of 50,000 to 2,000,- 
000 residents buy over 34%, and 
those families are the only ones 
above the national average. 

The report also notes that the high 
and upper middle income groups of 
families buy the most frankfurter 
and hamburger rolls, with both those 
income groups buying more than the 
national average and the lower mid- 
dle and low groups buying consid- 
erably less than the national aver- 
age. 38.4% of those buying these 
rolls in the U.S. buy them at a chain 
grocery, 45% buy them at an inde- 
pendent supermarket or grocery and 
10.4% at a retail bakery. 


Brown-’n-Serve Leads 

The Fleischmann report also in- 
cludes a tabulation on soft roll sales 
which do not include frankfurter 
and hamburger rolls. When divided 
by preparation the report shows that 
43.7% of soft roll dollar sales are in 
the “ready to eat’ classification, with 
53.7% being Brown-’n-Serve, 2.0% 
unbaked refrigerated and 0.6% fro- 
zen. Also in the roll category, 13.3% 
of the families in the U.S. buy hard 
rolls, 12.8% buy biscuits and 5.1% 
buy English muffins. The U.S. average 
for amount spent per family per 
month for Brown-’n-Serve rolls is 
only 7¢. The southern U.S. leads in 
this category with all three region- 
als in the area being above the na- 
tional average. The West South Cen- 
tral, including Texas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana lead substan- 
tially with 15¢ spent per family per 
month. 

The Eastern seaboard seems to 
lead in the percentage of families 
buying cake, according to the survey. 
With an average 37.7% for the entire 
country, the New England states 
have 49.7%, the Middle Atlantic 
53.4% and the South Atlantic 43.8%. 
All other areas are below the na- 
tional average. 

The expenditures for cake by type 
of outlet find the retail bakery get- 
ting 40.6% of the dollar spent, the 
chain grocery next with 26.6%, the 
independent supermarket and gro- 
cery 18.8%, the house-to-house bak- 
er 8.8%, the delicatessen 1.5%; all 
other outlets account for 3.7% of the 
dollar spent for cake. When cake is 
classified by preparation method, the 
U.S. total finds 98.8% in the ready- 
to-eat category and only 1.2% in 
frozen cake. 

An average of 54.6% of the fami- 
lies purchased sweet goods, with the 
Southeast and the Mountain states 
being below the national average. 
Throughout the U.S., the retail bak- 
ery led substantially in dollars spent 
for sweet goods. The chain grocery 
accounted for 22.3% of purchases, 
the independent super market 19.4% 
and the retail bakery 44%. The home 
service bakery took 11.5% of the 
dollar spent. When cinnamon rolls 
were classed by method of prepara- 
tion, the survey disclosed that 87° 
was of the ready-to-eat variety, un- 
baked refrigerated 8.8%, Brown-'n- 
Serve 4.0% and frozen 0.2%. 

In the doughnut category, the re- 
port disclosed that 23.6% of the dol- 
lar spent for doughnuts are spent for 
the plain variety, with 40% for 
sugared and 36.4% for iced. Of the 
cake variety 31.7% are plain, 50% 
are sugared and 18.3% are iced. In 
the yeast variety 13.8% are plain, 
28.0% are sugared and 58.2% are 
iced. For the national total, cake 
doughnuts lead yeast varieties by 
54.8% to 45.2%. 

The Fleischmann report shows 
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that 25.1% of the families in the na- 
tion buy pie. 35.6% of them buy at 
a chain grocery and 29.8% buy it at 
a retail bakery. The independent 
supermarket and grocery accounts 
for 23.1%, the house-to-house bak- 
ery 6.9%, the delicatessen 1.4% and 
all other outlet accounts for 3.2% 
of dollars spent for pie. When the 
percentage of dollars spent for fruit 
pie is classified by preparation, 77.3°% 
is spent for the ready-to-eat varie- 
ties. Brown-’n-Serve accounts for 
1.8%, the unbaked refrigerated va- 
riety 3.2% and frozen pies are now 
accounting for 17.7% of the money 
spent for fruit pies. 
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George Weston, Ltd., 


Sales Increase 


TORONTO — George C. Metcalf, 
president, George Weston, Ltd., an- 
nounced to the annual meeting that 
the directors have increased dividends 
effective with the next payment, to 
an annual rate of 50¢ a share on both 
the A and B shares of the firm. This 
rate will represent about one third of 
1956 net earnings, he said. 

The last quarterly payment was 
made April 1 of 714¢ on each of the 
A and B shares. The next payment is 
expected to be made about June 1 and 
be 12144¢, the new basis. 

Sales for the first quarter of 1957 
were considerably higher than in the 
first quarter of 1956, and net profit 
for the quarter was 25% higher than 
a year ago. 

The organization now has about 
1,000 food markets in the U.S. with 
an annual sales volume of $1 billion. 





Lykes Line Announces 
Weekly Sailings 
To Venezuela 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Caribbean 
division, has announced the inaugura- 
tion of weekly sailings to Venezuela, 
effective April 1. Previously, service 
had been on a two-week basis. Sail- 
ings will be made from Lake Charles, 
La., every Monday, from Houston on 
Wednesdays and from Galveston on 
Fridays. 

At the same time, Lykes Bros. an- 
nounces that its weekly service to 
Puerto Rican ports is being improved. 
All sailings will now be directed to 
Puerto Rico without the previous in- 
termediate stop at Santiago, Cuba, on 
alternate sailings. The Lykes direct 
service to Santiago, Cuba, every two 
weeks will be unaffected by the new 
schedule, as will the service to Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Havana, Colom- 
bia, Canal Zone and the West Coast 
of Central America. 
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Wheat Kernel Schools 


Slated in Kansas 


KANSAS CITY—Four wheat ker- 
nel analysis schools will be held in 
Kansas during May under the spon- 
sorship of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., the Kansas Exten- 
sion Service and the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. The schedule is 
Colby, May 14-15; Beloit, May 16-17; 
Garden City, May 21-22; Larned, May 
23-24. The schools will teach wheat 
variety identification in two-day lab- 
oratory sessions. 











NEW PILLSBURY PROCESS 


(Continued from page 10) 





gave dramatic proof of the unusual 
strength of the new flour, Mr. Pills- 
bury continued. Bakers found they 
could correct doughs which for some 
reason produce too little volume by 
replacing a small percentage of their 
regular flour with Beevo. 

The strength of Beevo comes partly 
from its exceptionally high protein 
content, Mr. Pillsbury said, believed 
to be higher than any other naturally 
milled wheat flour on the market. It 
can be used effectively to increase 
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the protein content of 
loaves, he added. 

Beevo’s high protein count is a 
result of the milling method—no dried 
gluten or substances not originally 
found in the wheat kernel have been 
added, Mr. Pillsbury said. Beevo also 
has a low ash content, characteristic 
of short patent bakery flours but un- 
usual in high protein flours. Low 
moisture content, also a result of the 
milling process, means more flour, 


specialty 


less water in every bag of flour. 





SHIPMENT OF TURBO MILLS—This shipment of turbo milling equipment 
was constructed in Minneapolis for use in a $300,000 installation at Pillsbury’s 
Enid, Okla., plant. Turbo mills are already operating at a number of Pillsbury 
plants including Minneapolis and Springfield, Ill. 





Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Apr. Apr. 
19, 26, 
-—1956-57— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 29 29 30 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... 335% 33% 344 33% 
Am. Bakeries Co... 36% 36% 35% 361% 
Am. Cyanamid ... 793% 781% 77% 718% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 39%, 39 38% 39 
SINS 65 sk bb oe 61% ‘61 60% 61% 
Cont. Baking Co. .. 33 33 31% +33 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 31% 31% 31% 31% 
Dow Chemical ... 5954 59% 584% 59% 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 9% 39% 9% 9% 
; eee 134% 134% 130 13414 
Gen, Foods Corp. 434% 42% 43% 42% 


Gen, Mills, Ine. ... 
Pfd. 5% 


Merck “a 3634 357%, 3654 36% 

Natl. Biscuit Co.... 3754 373% 37% 37% 

... eae 15934 15934 160% 159%, 

Pfizer, Chas. ...... 52 51% 51% 51% 

. . Ee Seer 95% 95% .... 95% 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 425% 4214 4314 42% 
. L Beperetecee 93 93 a, 

Procter & Gamble... 48 48 47%, 48 

Quaker Oats Co. .. 36% 36% 36% 36% 
oO ere 135% 135% .... 135% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 33 s eS 
Std. Brands, Inc. .. 40 393%, 395, 39% 
Sterling Drug .... 28% 28 27% 2% 
Un. Biscuit of Am. 28% 28% 2854 285% 
Victor Ch. Works . 281% 283% 28 283% 
Pid. $3.50 ...... 828 me te 
Ward Baking Co.. 12% 12% 13% 12% 
Stocks not traded: 

; Bid Asked 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. .... 158% 160 
Cream of Wheat ............ 28% 29 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 81 85 


Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 80 804, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 72% 73% 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 981% 101 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 921%, 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied - 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Apr. Apr. 
19, 26, 
-~1956-57—, 1957 1957 
* a“ -— — Low Close Close 
urry iscui ‘orp. 5 BY 5% 7 
Hathaway Bak., ’ ” 7 _ wm 
Me eae TE Bi... 
Horn & Hardart » _ 
Corp. of N. Y. .. 108 198 cose BOD 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
CO ee ee 12 12% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........ 4% 4, 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 100 103 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
12, 19, 
—1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 3 3 base 3 
es 55 51 coce OR 
Can, Bakeries .... 5 4 5 
Can. Food Prod.... 3% 3% 3% 3% 
a dehenneonaenks 8% x ee 8 
ear 50 46 46 = *45 
Catelli Food, A ose abe 24% 
> snares enanbe iow 38% 36 *34 34 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 6% 6% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 33% 26% 28% 29 
See ere 28%, 2 26 261% 
Gen. Bakeries .... 5.50 4.85 5.25 5.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 83 80 coce 
Lake of the Woods, 

, Sees 26 «= «122 124 
Maple Leaf Mig... 8, 7 7 7% 
. rere D2 92 *90 90 

McCabe Grain, A 26 24 ee 25 
ean so:se as e502 26 25% jen 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 3534 30 31% 32 
ye ae 165 140 =+*140 140 
Std. Brands ...... ace wees aean”. 1 
Toronto Elevs. .... 20 18% 19% 20 
United Grain, A .. 16% 16 oo. ae 
Weston, G., A .... 24% 18% 22% 21% 
rere 24%, 19% 22% 22% 
Pid. 44%4% ...... 94 90% 91 92 


*Less than board lot. 
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Greek Wheat Trade 


Mission in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Visits 
to flour mills and grain elevators in 
interior Kansas occupied the Greek 
Wheat Trade Mission in the past 
week. The group left Kansas City 
April 24 for a visit at Kansas State 
College in Manhattan, where they 
toured the college mill, and followed 
with trips to Hutchinson and Dodge 
City before going to Wichita April 28 
for the weekend. The mission is com- 
posed of Panyotis Petropoulos, Pany- 
otis Katsoulis and Ippocrates Papaio- 
annou of the Greek Ministry of Com- 
merce, and George Loulis, George 
Lianos and Theodore Sarandopoulos 
of the Association of Flour Millers, 
Athens. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 


(Continued from page 13) 





Flour Co., Chicago, president of the 
group, who described the national as- 
sociation as “an insurance policy 
which pays off in time of crisis.”’ 


Strive for Harmony 


In the president’s address it was 
stated: “Today we _ shouldn’t put 
our heads ostrich-like in the sands, 
and ignore the fact that certain is- 
sues create differences of opinion 
among ourselves. We should strive 
first for harmony within our ranks— 
without which our voice as a national 
association becomes weak. And we 
should resolve to set up a goal for 
ourselves that will reaffirm, in ac- 
tuality, our position as a national 
association of flour distributors.” 

In an address titled “Sanitation— 
A Must in Food Distribution,” Robert 
C. Stanfill, chief of the Philadelphia 
district, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, stated that 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 

















Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





COCO 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 

















Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 





BEARDSTOWN, 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great a Elevator 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 





Board of Trade Building 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








“the provision in the law that pro- 
hibits the manufacture, packing, or 
storage of food under insanitary con- 
ditions whereby it may become con- 
taminated with filth has stimulated 
food sanitation programs by individu- 
als, companies, and associations in 
the food industry. 

“For example, there are ‘clean 
grain’ programs currently in progress. 
The milling industry has sponsored 
effective sanitation programs which 
corrected many of the lax conditions 
formerly existing in some portions of 
industry. National, state and local 
bakers’ organizations have done com- 
mendable clean-up jobs and have 
made good sanitation a way of life.” 

Mr. Stanfill further commended 
members of trade associations who 
have sponsored constructive programs 
designed to improve or insure sani- 
tation in raw materials, in processing, 
and in storing cereal grain products 
and baked foods. “Such efforts are 
beneficial to your industry, your cus- 
tomers, and to the regulatory agen- 
cies,’ he noted. 

Touching on the cost of good sani- 
tation, Mr. Stanfill stated that “there 
is a great deal of discussion in in- 
dustry about the cost of sanitation. I 
personally think it is less expensive 
to run a sanitary food establishment 
than an insanitary one. Poor sanita- 
tion is inefficient and inefficiency is 
costly.” 

In this connection he cited the case 
of one flour and feed dealer who com- 
plained about the cost of a seizure of 
flour contaminated by vermin migrat- 
ing from feed in the same poorly 
constructed building. “He spent $350 
rodent proofing a flour storage room 
which could be easily and inexpen- 
sively fumigated. He was happy, how- 
ever, after learning he no longer lost 
an average of $75 a month on rodent- 
damaged flour,” Mr. Stanfill pointed 
out. 

“How good a job are American food 
processing plants doing insofar as 
sanitation is concerned? Very good 
in most plants—and getting better 
all the time,” the FDA official con- 
cluded. 

The program concluded with a pan- 
el session later thrown open to dis- 
cussion from the floor. The panel 
featured Jules Zimmerman, Cahokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis; R. B. Lang, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.; 
Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, 
Ine., New York, and John H. Blake, 
New York. Charles M. Yager, Jr., 
Modern Miller, Chicago, acted as 
moderator. 

A resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing called upon all millers to abandon 
“blitz” tactics in flour selling. The 
resolution read: ‘‘Whereas, periodical- 
ly the milling industry reduces prices 
without regard to the economies in- 
volved; whereas flour buyers have 
lost faith in the best market advice 
their brokers and jobbers can offer; 
whereas this disrupts the normal 
course of distribution, working a 
hardship on both buyer and distribu- 
tor: Be it resolved that the NAFD 
ask millers, both individually and col- 
lectively, to abandon their uneco- 
nomic sales policies as reflected in the 
so-called ‘blitzes.’ We seek correction 
equally for their sake and ours.” 


Officers Elected 


Robert F. Schoedler was reelected 
president of the association at the 
annual business session. J. Ross 
Myers III, Baltimore, was reelected 
first vice president; John Crumbing, 
Wm. Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia, 
was named second vice president, 
and Philip W. Orth, Milwaukee, was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

Herbert H,. Lang was named chair- 
man of the board at the directors’ 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
on ee a v 


WANTED—MAN WITH CONSIDERABLE 
flour milling experience. Free to travel ex- 
tensively. Address Ad No. 2599, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Miils our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








FOR SALE 


Having closed our mill, we have six 
(6) Nor-Vell Sifters, only used about 
three years: 
Two: 2-4 x 27 
Three: 2-6 x 22 
One: 2-4 x 12 
Also one automatic St. Regis flour 
packer, almost like new. Also a lot 
of other equipment. 
THE SECURITY MILLING CO., INC. 
Abilene, Kansas 








MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











meeting following the convention. Di- 
rectors at large appointed at this ses- 
sion are W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York; James Af- 
fleck, Wm. Penn Flour Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Frank Herbert, Johnson- 
Herbert & Co., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. R. FREYLER DIES 

RICHMOND, VA.—Frank R. Frey- 
ler, manager of the Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gion of Allis-Chalmers Industries 
Group since 1950, died April 18 in 
Richmond at the age of 56. Mr. Frey- 
ler joined Allis-Chalmers in 1929 and 
was a sales engineer in the Philadel- 
phia district until 1940 when he was 
named assistant manager of sales, 
electrical department, Norwood 








(Ohio) Works. 
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Top Notch Milling 


Efficiency Demands 
Bulk Flour Storage 


An efficient bulk storage plant 
pays for itself in a relatively short 
time. You are making bulk flour . 
savings available to your custom- 
ers. Why not get some of these 
savings yourself. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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GRAIN SERVICE © 





New York Louisville 
2 Chicago Memphis 
: St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
* Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 


«= Nashville 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Winnipeg, Man. 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Loumite 
emphis 
Omaha En - 
Buffelo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard": 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











**Best Out West’’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


“Diamond D’’ 
*“Wheats Best’’ 























FAMILY FLOUR 


ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE & 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











( Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<= 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ’ 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ; 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR } 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 
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NEW SPOKANE,MItt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S;MOST“MODERN 


WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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New Record Grain Supplies 
In Exporting Countries 


WASHINGTON—Jan. 1 grain sup- 
plies were at an all-time high in the 
four principal exporting countries, 
according to information available to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. To- 
tal supplies of the five principal 
grains in the U.S., Canada, Argentina 
and Australia on a tonnage basis 
were 225.7 million short tons, ex- 
ceeding the previous record on Jan. 1, 
1956, by about 8 million tons. New 
records set for supplies of corn and 
barley account for the new high 
level, more than offsetting reductions 
from last year’s record supplies of 
wheat and oats. 

New record grain supplies are re- 
ported for each of the countries ex- 
cept Australia, where greatly reduced 
wheat production brought the total 
supply to the lowest level since 1953. 
Though Australia’s wheat supply on 
Jan. 1 was about 80 million bushels 
less than that of a year earlier, it 
was still somewhat above the 1945- 


49 average. The largest gain over 
supplies at the beginning of 1956 


is reported for Canada, where the 
supply of the principal grains was 
estimated at a total of 42.7 million 
short tons, an increase of about 5 
million tons. Substantially larger 
1956 crops of each of the three prin- 
cipal grains contributed to the in- 
crease as did larger carry-over stocks. 

With grain supplies at their pres- 
ent high level, the export move- 
ment from these countries has been 
heavy. Wheat exports have been run- 
ning considerably higher than for 
the same period last year in Canada, 
the U.S. and Australia. Though Ar- 
gentina’s exports have been smaller, 
the comparatively large wheat har- 
vest recently completed provides a 
somewhat larger surplus for export 
than was available in that country 
in 1956. A smaller 1956 wheat crop 
in Europe and parts of Asia has cre- 
ated an active demand, and present 
prospects point to near-record ex- 
ports for the current marketing 
season. 

U.S. Stocks 

A regional breakdown shows rec- 
ord stocks of 160 million short tons 
of grain in the U.S. on Jan. 1. This 
represents 71% of the total in the 
four countrics. The new record is 
due to the very high level for corn 
in this country, 3,416 million bushels 
at the beginning of January, com- 
pared with 3,082 million a year earli- 
er. Stocks of the other grains in 
the U.S., though generally high are 
below their January, 1956, recoi'd 
level. The reduction was especially 
marked for oats, as estimated at 786 
million bushels, compared with 1,043 
million a year earlier. At the present 
low figure, the smallest in nine years, 
stocks of oats are less than the 1945- 
49 average, the only one of the grains 
to drop below that level. Wheat 


stocks, in contrast, though not up 
to the record stocks of a year ago, 
are second only to that year and are 
still almost double the 1945-49 av- 
erage. 

Stocks of these grains in Canada 
on Jan. 1 set a new record at 42.7 
million short tons, compared with the 
previous record level of 37.8 milliona 
year earlier. The largest increase is 
in stocks of oats, which are now esti- 
mated at 495 million bushels, 459% 
above the January, 1956, stocks and 
70% above the 1945-49 average. 
Stocks of wheat at 895 million bush- 
els are at a new high and, though 
only moderately above the previ- 
ous record of last year, are some- 
what more than double the 1945-49 
average. Barley stocks are also at a 
new record and considerably more 
than double the average period. Rye 
stocks are considerably below the 
level of the past four years but are 
still sharply above average. 

It should be noted that figures 
shown here for Southern Hemisphere 
countries include estimates for the 
entire harvest of small grains, near- 
ing completion in early January. Ar- 
gentine corn, however, as is the case 
for all grains in Northern Hemisphere 
countries, represents stocks of old 
grain remaining on Jan. 1 from pre- 
ceding harvests. 

Argentina 

The total supply of these grains 
in Argentina on Jan. 1 was estimat- 
ed at 14.6 million short tons. This 
is one of the largest supplies of 
record and exceeds the January, 195§, 
total by 28%. Substantial increases 
are noted for each of the five grains. 
Considerably larger outturns of small 
grains harvested in December-Janu- 
ary account for the substantial in- 
crease over the supplies for the 1956 


year. Wheat supplies now appear to 
“For SUPER Results 

2S) USE QUAKER 

; | fe BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Company 


Producers o 


s of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICh. PHONE 320 


























‘**“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Cabers laa 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








a 
. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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be above average and are 12% larg- 
er than at the beginning of 1956. 
The largest increase is reported for 
oats, with an increase of about 40 
million bushels indicated. This is a 
new record for supplies of oats in 
that country. Barley supplies are also 
at a new high of 65 million bushels. 
Rye supplies of 50 million bushels 
are among the highest of-.record and 
are more than double the 1945-49 
average. 

Corn stocks on Jan. 1 were well 
above the low level of a year ago 
but are still below average. Stocks 
of about 55 million bushels are for 
use for the three months until the 
harvest of the new crop beginning 
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about the first of April. Prospects 
for that crop are poor and supplies 
for the crop year beginning April 1, 
1957, will be much below average. 

Total grain supplies in Australia 
were somewhat less than the record 
supplies for the 1956 marketing sea- 
son, but were still considerably above 
average. Wheat supplies of 200 mil- 
lion bushels were the smallest since 
the beginning of 1952. Supplies of 
oats, at 60 million bushels were 20% 
less than those of a year earlier, but 
were double the 1945-49 average. 
Barley supplies appear at a new rec- 
ord, far surpassing any previous 
record. 


Grains—Estimated Supplies in the Principal Exporting Countries, Jan. 1, 1945-57* 








Country and year Wheat Rye 

United States 

Average 1945-49 ........... 764 16 
FN re clave nisinaaees $00 17 
TESS a eae 1,002 18 
RRS eer eee 853 16 
cn SAS Pa ens a 1,106 9 
RR Ae 1,332 22 
UE is wire aXe seco aiarene miarhians 1,471 2 
PE S900) cincere-astok ee mustata Wace 1,567 29 
EIN, 2s cinichaletas asia kiomeeie 1,487 19 

Canada 

Average 1945-49 ............ 382 8 
1950 ETA rr 325 12 
SEU 7, ivisinels alae eas ne 440 13 
1952 seh anor ikki tn alates 555 17 
> aaa eee 685 28 
MY chal dase ind asaancie 810 30 
PEE hse uuc inane hala Raia 740 28 
Perr ry 840 27 
SRE a are 895 20 

Argentina 

Average 1945-49 ........... 262 21 
1950 . Reh Oe oe 230 20 
NE =< Saati ecedibuieas 215 25 
1952 antes ta RAR ates 85 15 
| IRA SER See aS pee 275 50 
|. EARS ese tenet 280 50 
_ aera 335 35 
RRS ARee era eee 255 30 
a 285 50 

Australia 

Average 1945-49 .....0.e00. 162 os 
BN ase oie esalna skeen 225 ee 
WE coh bomweivne wien eee 215 pind 
» eee eae 175 wired 
SE bia caonauteawsaacawe 205 +? 
ERA eee eee 225 ”— 
Ree eee 245 + 
_ SEE ee ae 280 . 
NE a ne naagasosakamela 200 ° 

Total 

Average 1945-49 ........... 1,570 45 
rere 1,680 49 
PE a ranivasconeneotaden 1,872 56 
BE oicanhiegouadeeamens 1,668 48 
> ivanaaacucdaratanae 2,271 87 
| EER TR ees 2,647 102 
ED nivbssdehaeheesanmas 2,791 89 
See ee 2,942 86 
| ARC eee 2,867 89 


*Data for Northern Hemisphere countries represent Jan. 


Barley Oats* Corn Total 
million bushels 1,000 short tons 
200 89 2,061 100,24 
191 841 2,686 120,724 
224 941 2,610 124,556 
203 913 2,357 111,514 
164 859 2,558 122,736 
178 837 2,682 133,336 
283 1,014 2,825 146,974 
307 1,043 3,082 158,174 
290 786 3,416 160,326 
116 292 vied 19,432 
90 240 * 16,326 
140 325 . 22,449 
220 415 * 29,461 
255 405 nike 34,339 
265 370 . 37,790 
225 290 ¥4 33,314 
250 342 ° 37,770 
285 495 os 42,665 
47 7\ 79 12,924 
25 70 70 11140 
35 60 10 9,230 
25 40 35 5,190 
54 85 25 13,006 
45 80 35 13140 
55 55 30 14,070 
55 55 25 11,390 
65 95 55 14,570 
13 29 ° 5,636 
20 40 ee 7,870 
25 35 * 7,610 
25 45 ° 6,570 
38 55 - 7,942 
40 55 . 8,590 
30 50 . 8,870 
40 75 ‘ 10,560 
48 60 +s 8,112 
376 1,290 2,140 138,236 
326 1,191 2,756 156,060 
444 1,361 2,620 163,845 
473 1,413 2,392 152,735 
511 1,404 2,583 178,023 
528 1'342 2'717 192.856 
593 1,409 2,855 203,228 
652 1,515 3,107 217,894 
688 1,436 3,471 225,673 

| stocks; estimates for Southern 


Hemisphere countries include the new crop of small grains as well as stocks of old grain on Jan. |. 
*Canadian oats reported in bushels of 34 Ib.; other countries in bushels of 32 Ib. #Preliminary 


estimates. 


**Production small and supplies of minor importance. 

















Unitormity 


yours always with 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
and dough-up flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
cs GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


od ° 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS tie Northwestern: Miller 











FRANK A. THEIS, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C, ENKE, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 

















Corby Building 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Service Headquarters ~ 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years .. . 


. . . The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The — Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


CROPLIFE 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 


Chie-Northwestern-Miller 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢* FEEDSTUFFS 
THE AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 








2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











ae J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. &* fours. 


<<a 3 Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


as DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost : mt 4 : 4 a ™ 
hes “ing argest and most modern flour mi 
ae oe Eee pr enc on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
INDEPENDENT : els, together with more than .one hundred elevators 
OWNER } and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 


MANAGED 











section. 


Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


~ a 


WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS ° 
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“ROCK RIVER” e “OLD TIMES” 
RYE ““BLODGETT’S” RYE stckwuesr 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


7" 


BURR BR MILLS, Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 8UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


= OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPH N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Oknwlgee, 
Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 11-18 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 





Cable Address: “DORFKACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
. 17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
" 26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: ‘“‘Philip,’’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DiPLomA,’’ Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 


June 1-3 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 14—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Wheat Field 
Day; Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

dune 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 


June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
llth and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
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Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 





NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 339, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 




















COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








GiLBerT JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_LOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo’’ 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request : 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 

















>~~s 


=~ 
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FIVE MINUTE SAFETY (x 


TALKS OFFERED 


CHICAGO—Near Misses . 
Your Guard Up... Stay on Your 
Feet—these aren’t corner instruc- 
tions to a punchy boxer, but some 
of the titles in a new volume of “Five 
Minute Safety Talks for Foremen.” 
Book %, published recently by the 
National Safety Council, contains 52 
talks on accident prevention. They 
were prepared by Roland F. Blake, a 
leader in safety engineering and edi- 
tor and co-author of “Industrial 
Safety,” a book on accident preven- 
tion fundamentals. The five-minute 
talks come with an outline and text 
suitable for either informal or sched- 
uled training sessions. The booklet 
includes up-to-date material on such 
varied topics as vacation safety, 
smoking, horseplay, how to use a 
screwdriver, lung safety and hot 
weather hints. Further information 
and prices may be obtained from the 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


- - Keep 





Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7%, Ill. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
RY, ek. 

Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











——— 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Army troops were being trained 
for a secret mission. They were giv- 
en an extremely tough obstacle 
course—swimming across a raging 
river, running up a vertical cliff, 
scrambling through barbed wire en- 
tanglements and climbing a peak 
with full equipment. 

As they came to the end of their 
training period, a colonel barked to 
an Ozark Mountain boy in the com- 
pany, “How do you like it, soldier?” 

“Shucks, suh, it ain’t nothin’,” 
drawled the soldier. “Where I come 
from we have to go through country 
like this to get to the barn!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

A certain public school has a new 
fence built by a handyman called 
Swede. It’s a perfectly sound fence, 
made of wire and timber, with a 
wide gate, but halfway along one 
side, Swede cut a good-sized hole in 
it. The school trustee asked why. 

Swede said: “I know kids. You put 
in a gate and they climb over the 
fence. This way, they all go through 
the hole and the fence lasts longer.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Little Timmie got very tired of 
the long sermon in church one Sun- 
day. After much squirming around 
he finally said in a loud whisper: “If 
we give him the money now, Ma, 
will he let us out?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Conscience is that still, small voice 
that tells a person the other fellow 
may have a better lawyer. 


¢¢¢ 
The difference between an imprac- 
tical dreamer and a man of vision 
is usually about two generations. 
¢?¢¢ 
“You can’t beat the_ system,” 
moaned the student after his last 
quarter grades. “I decided to take 
basket weaving for a snap course, 
but two Navajos enroll and raise the 
curve, and I flunk.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Little Frederick was saying his 
prayers one night. His mother over- 
heard this entreaty: “And please 
make Tommy stop throwing things 
at me. By the way, I’ve mentioned 
this before.” 








To-Day’s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 









IT's 
BIN 


“HECKED 


Ae, 


. +. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








‘STAR OF THE WEST 
: : : Oneof the Best : : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 

Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 

















To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service ” 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market/ Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 










Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 







J. Jennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 


576 Grain chet, eeneeaits 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Go. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








. e 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Intersta i e 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 








ENID ° FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
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Ask for more details. 








program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
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fm» Mill employee adjusts flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated. 





M® Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 







pe 9 4 
M W&I BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 


Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 
the conditioning of certain grades of fiour. 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 

* of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour ; : »S 
service. Me Nill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 


precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








“Give us this day 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned -to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 
the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


our daily bread” 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 








